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HAULING AROOSTOOK (MAINE) POTATOES TO STARCH FACTORY 


This load of Aroostook county potatoes was hauled by Mr Henry Irving from his farm on the Presque Isle road 
to the Caribou Starch Co’s factory in Caribou, a distance of five miles. The potatoes were put up in-sacks and 
would have filled fully 80 barrels. The gross weight of the load, including wagon, was 15,050 lbs, or 7% tons. Fully 30 
hours were taken to transport the load the short distance covered, and this great weight was made possible by the 
excellent condition of the thoroughfare. The load was hauled by one pair of horses. The scene well illustrates the 
autumn activity in handling one of New England’s leading crops. The yield in that important potato section was 
relatively better the past season than in many parts of New York, Ohio and other middle states. Vast quantities 
of the poorer grades are manufactured into potato starch, forming an important industry, and making a quick mar- 
ket for tubers not suitable for the table. Recent prices in Maine for ‘‘starch potatoes” are 12 to 18c per bushel. 
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For Uniform Grades of Grain. 


E. R. ULRICH, JR, ILLINOIS. 


The interior western shipper needs uni- 
form grading of grain in the big markets 
of the U 5 and tke interior eastern buyer 
wants uniform grades. What we need is in- 
spection rules in the markets which will 
be so similar that grain shipped to one 
n2arket if turned io another will be almost 
certain to grade tre same. The inspection 
-ules should be more explicit and admit 
of but one construction. The percentage 
oi umsound kernels should be specified; the 
weight per measured bushel should be 
mentioned; the percentage of foreign sub- 
stamece; also whether the grade admits of 
spreuted grains or not and of musty smell 
or not. 

The country grain dealer heretofore has 
iiad very little to say as to the inspection 
rules in the different markets, whereas he 
should be entitled to some voice. What we 
want is a grade of No 2 red winter wheat, 
a grade of No 2 yellow corn, a grade of No 
2 white corn and of No 2 white oats, etc, 
which will be the same in Kansas City, 
St Louis, Chicago, Toledo, Detroit, Buffalo, 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Baltimore 
and Newport News, one and the same in 
each particular kind of grain. In my opin- 
ion this is a field especially adapted for cul- 
tivation by our national grain dealers’ 
ass'n. 

About Corn Fodder and Its Use. 


WwW. D. JONES. 








For the last year or so I have not had 
much experience With cut fodder. The 
price of corn for two years has been so 
low that if we would hire our fodder cut 
and put into the shock, hire it hauled to 
the machine and stored away into the loft 
or any other suitable place, pay 5c per bu 
for cutting up and husking it would cost 
too much considering the price received for 
ear corn in the market. Most farmers in 
this vicinity have almost discontinued the 
practice. Nevertheless, this does not in 
the least detract from the merits of cut 
or shredded fodder as an excellent winter 
feed for farm stock. When the price of 
corn has advanced again to 35 and 40c per 
bu, which it surely will almost before we 
are aware of it, then cut or shredded fodder 
will be of interest. 

To begin with, cut the corn when the 
blades and husks indicate mature ripening. 
I have seen much corn cut green, but do 
not consider this the best of feed, as it has 
been my observations that green cut fod- 
der is more apt to become dusty in the mow 
than riper and more naturally matured 
stalks. The time for cutting or shredding 
calls for the best of judgment, as the value 
of the feed will depend largely upon this 
operation. Use low wheel wagons wiih 
racks or ladders on them, without bows over 
the wheels if possible. Have the bottoms 
boarded so that the fodder can be landed 
well on the wagon by the man on the 
ground without having to tear it up into 
many small bunches. As the fodder is dex- 
trously handed up, the man on the wagon 
must be equally active and careful in load- 
ing, beginning at the front or back end, as 
is most convenient. This is necessary, so 
that the loader will not have to walk over 
his fodder frequently. After the load has 
been placed each wagon should be provided 
with ropes, or chains, or wire enough to 
draw down over all tightly from front to 
back, as it is poor practice jo allow any 
load or part of a load to come to the 
ground. Just as little of it should be al- 
lowed to strike the ground after it leaves 
the shocks until it is in the loft as is pos- 
sible. The labor required in replacing fal- 
len loads is heaping cost upon cost, besides 
entailing more or less loss of crumbled fod- 
der. All this last or hauling part of the 
subject may seem superfluous to the editor 
and reader, but every bit of it to the prac- 
tical farmer becomes apparent as soon as 
he has had any experience in the business 


THE CEREAL CROPS 





Distribution of Russia’s Wheat and Rye Crops. 


The table shows the 1£97 acreage, rate of yield and total crops in the leading govern- 


ments of the Russian empire. 


The acres and total bushels are expressed in millions and 


























tenths. 
WHEAT. RYE. tor Indiar 
Acreage. Av.ylid Acreage. |Av.yld 

GOVERNMENT. oe eee per = a . a ere Total 

t 0 acre, UM. linot: in. | acre, bu, 
Total si sae) “Cro Total. Win ~ 

Sim birsk........ %.2 100 7.2 1.5 5 100 9.6 16.0 
Saratuov........- 1.9 99 4.8 9.0 2.5 100 9.4 23.4 
TASAR-. 0202 000 6.1 106 3.0 039 2.4 100 9.3 22.0 
Nizhni Nov..... 6.2 100 9.9 15 i.4 100 8.4 11.6 
SamagPM. . owe occ 4.2 100 6.7 28.3 2.2 100 7.4 16.3 
Orenburg....-.- 2.1 100 6.0 12.6 0.3 96 4.0 1.2 
Astrakhar ..... 0.6 97 2.7 1.7 |” 0.2 83 2.0 0.5 
Bessarabia ..-.. 1.6 55 9.2 14.3 0.4 97 10.0 4.2 
Kherson........ 44 82 8.0 35.2 1.3 99 65 8.5 
Tauride ........ 3.0 60 6.2 18.9 0.7 100 4.6 3.1 
Ekaterinoslav . 3.1 96 7.3 22.8 0.7 99 7.5 5.1 
Bhs o066.066eeeee 4.7 88 3.5 16.6 2.0 96 2.5 5.1 
Kharkov ...... 1.4 89 7.1 10.3 1.2 100 9.1 10.7 
Poltava......... 1.5 85 939 14.9 15 100 11.2 17.3 
Viatira.. ........ 0.1 100 9.9 0.9 4.1 99 10.2 2.1 
IDE . cncctcee ctee 0.3 108 8.9 2.7 19 100 i111 21.2 
Perm 11 100 10.8 14 1.6 92 13.0 26.8 
Bourak . ......¢ 0.3 22 7.5 2.4 {2.2 100 74 16.2 
ere 0.1 2 8.5 0.9 1.8 100 7.4 13.6 
Tambev ......-. 01 33 8.3 0.7 2.38 100 8.3 23.0 
Voronezh... .... 12 88 4.5 546 1.8 100 59 10.9 
TEOU ccccsccecccs 0.9 10 8.1 74 1.2 99 10.7 12.4 
Chernigov...... * 47 8.1 0.2 2.0 1 6.6 13.4 
Viadimir....... * 100 8.3 * Li y9 10.3 11.4 
Ses < 0.640% cece 0.1 45 10.3 09 f 1.6 97 7.7 12.5 
Smolensk...... * 93 69 * \ 1.2 100 11.6 13.9 
Vilmo .. bl 25 9.6 0.4 1.3 99 9.0 11.5 
er 1.2 * 14.7 17.8 4.8 99 11.3 54.2 
Caucasia........ 5.6 29 5.1 28.9 0.6 100 6.5 3.8 
West’n Siberia. 2.7 100 13.9 38.4 1.4 59 12.3 17.7 
Central Siberia 0.4 100 11.9 4.5 0.9 47./ 111 10.3 
Central Asia. . 1.2 100 9.2 11.1 * 41 9.2 0.8 
QOROR. «00000 cece 2.4 — 3.1 7.5 19.7 _ 10.1 199.6 
Grand total ..! 46.7 7 7.3 | 340.2 WV 70.5 97 9.2 | 654.3 


























* Less than 100,000. 


The wheat and rye crops of Russia, always important factors in shaping the domestic 


markets, especially for the first named, are particularly so this winter. 


Within the recent 


past alleged official estimates placed the ’98 wheat crop at some 400, and rye 700 million 


bushels respectively, a sharp increase over last year’s partial failure. 


But these figures 


are preliminary and subject to later modification, and among well posted people are con- 


sidered too high. Furthermore, as shown recently in our columns, 


there is a serious 


shortage in some of the eastern governments of Russia to be supplied by more fortunate 
sections, and it is by no means certain the year’s exports to western Europe will prove 


burdensome. 


ing the distribution of wheat and rye throughout the entire Russian empire. 


In this connection, we herewith publish figures not before available, cover- 


The table is 


compiled from figures kindly furnished us by Frank H. Hitchcock, chief section of foreign 


markets, US dept of agri, and apply to the crops of ’97. 


As the Russian grain crop 


promises to continue a most important factor in shaping the world’s markets, this show- 
ing will prove especially valuable to the careful reader, enabling him to give due weight 


to reports of distribution of wheat and rye in the various governments. 


For example, the 


table shows that Russia is a grower of spring wheat and winter rye chiefly. Out of last 
year’s total production, 97 per cent of the acreage of rye was autumn sown, and 73 per 


cent of the wheat area spring sown. 


at all.” Do this work only when the fodder 
is dry, or I might say not too wet. I mean 
by this if the fodder is only “in case,” as 
some would say, it will do, and will be de- 
livered to the machine more expediently 
and with less waste than if entirely dry. 
However, if at all damp, the cut fodder is 
liable to become a little musty, especially 
if damp weather follows putting into the 
loft. If cold and freezing follows it will be 
all right. 

My experience has shown me that cut or 
shredded fodJer is only the best of feed 
through the winter, as my stock seem to 
lose their relish for it after the grass 
comes in spring. I do not consider it a 
good hard work feed. I do not think any- 
thing excels good timothy hay for heavy 
spring plowing. Feed cut fodder through- 
out the winter, but be sure to save or secure 
enough of the best of timothy hay for the 
good, faithful horse to do his hard work 
on in the spring, and he will have the best 
appetite for it after roughing it through 
the winter on good bright cut fodder. I 
might suggest in «losing that cut fodder 
is not altogether like many patent medi- 
cines, “good for everything,” it is what 
we farmers call a certain kimi of good 
rough feed; in fact, I consider it one of the 
best for winter roughness. 





The Grain Weevil—Several species of 
beetles infest granaries, the habits and life 
history of which are quite similar: The 
parent insect is a small, dark-reddish, snout 
beetle, and deposits its eggs upon the grain. 
The eggs soon hatch into legless little lar- 
vae, and eat out the substance of the ker- 
nel. Bisulphide of carbon appears to be the 
best and simplest insecticide to use against 





The table should be preserved for future reference. 


grain weevil, the vapor of this substance 
being poisonous to insect life, and as it is 
heavier than air it will descend between the 
kernels of grain, destroying all weevils 
which it reaches. To be effective the chem- 
ical should be evenly distributed over the 
top of the grain in the proportion of 1 Ib 
to each ton of grain. This ought to kill all 
insects. The action of the bisulphide of car- 
bon lasts in ordinary cases six weeks and 
does no harm to grain as regards its color, 
smell, cooking properties or germinating 
power. Care should be taken to keep this 
substance from artificial light, as it is very 
inflammable. 





Wheat in the Far North—Samples of 
wheat have recently been shown grown by 
the Roman Catholic institution at Ft Prov- 
idence on the Mackenzie river, N W ter- 
ritory, near the 62d parallel of latitude. This 
is some 200 miles north of the latitude of 
Sitka, Alaska, is considerably north of the 
furthermost point of Labrador, and _ co- 
equal with southern Greenland and _ 150 
miles north of the latitude orf St Petersburg. 
The sample would grade No 1 northern. It 
is only produced in a small way at Ft Prov- 
idence, but equally fine samples are said to 
be raised several hundred miles further 
north. Ninety days of growing weather 
matures the wheat. 


Who Can Beat This?—On a carefully 
measured five-acre field in Cuming Co, 
Neb, Anton Psotaraised, the present season, 
a little over 436 bu of ear corn or slightly 
more than 87 bu per acre. The corn was 
very carefully weighed and 75 Ibs allowed 
for each bushel.—fJ. W. Shearer. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 
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Do Not Apply [anure to Frozen Ground. 
L. H. READ, WISCONSIN. 


In the teachings of 
many of our farm in- 
stitute workers upon 
this subject, there is 





much that is mis- 
leading, to say the 
least. Many of them 
urge that it is the 


proper thing to apply 
manure during the 
winter months upon 
hard frozen ground, 
or even on top of sev- 
eral feet of snow. 
Also that it is better 
to apply manure to 








MR READ. 
the surface of the land than to plow it un- 


der. Both propositions are the worst kind 
of folly. 

The best parts of manures are the most 
soluble. They will wash away in the sur- 
face water and be lost before the frost is 
out of the ground and absorption is pos- 
sible. Thus the best part of manure ap- 
plied upon frozen ground is sure to be car- 
ried away altogether or else carried upon 
lower ground, where it 
is not needed. It is 
claimed that this is 
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more rain and withstanding greater drouth. 

Another objection to mixing manures in 
the surface layers is that the tendency of 
the valuable parts of the manure is always 
downward, that every rain carries it down 
and it soon gets below the reach of plant 
roots. This is the most foolish kind of non- 
sense, for nearly all cultivated crops send 
their roots down to a depth of from two to 
four feet, even in a stiff clay. The idea 
that all water in the soil is going down- 
ward is wrong, for nearly always as much 
and often even more water rises through 
the soil by capillary attraction than soaks 
down from above. 

The true principle of movement of the 
water in the soil is this: When it rains the 
water soaks into the ground, taking up the 
soluble portions of the manure with which 
it comes in contact. As it continues to set- 
tle the soil acts as a filter and retains these 
elements until the water becomes nearly or 
quite pure before reaches a depth of four 
feet. As soon as the rain stops and stand- 
ing water is gone from the surface, the 
movement of water is changed, for evapo- 
ration has set in and water must rise by 
capillary attraction to replace that which 
is removed from the surface. As this water 





nature’s plan, as all 
dead and decaying 
grasses, leaves, ete, 
are deposited upon the 
surface, therefore we 
should apply our ma- 
nures in the same 
manner. These advo- 
cates forget that the 
moment they try to 
cultivate any plant or 
even turn the sod with 
spade or plow, they 
have abandoned na- 
ture’s plans and gone 
a step in advance. Na- 
ture’s law is.the sur- 
vival of the fittest, but 
man in his strides of 
progress has improved 
upon nature by selec- 
tion and _ cultivation. 
Our wheat, oats, rye 
and other grains were 
‘but wild grasses which 
have been bred up to 
their present condition 
by the careful labors 
of the intelligent culti- 
vator. So in the applica- 
tion of manure we 
must improve upon 
nature’s plan, for our object should be to 
make our soil as rich as possible with the 
means at our command. 

We see by watching some of nature’s 
works that the richest lands are those deep 
and well filled with decaying vegetable 
matter, as for example, the reclaimed 
swamp, which is one mass of decayed vege- 
tation. These, when drained of their sur- 
plus water and allowed to absorb air and 
sunshine, become the,most productive be- 
cause they are full of vegetable matter or 
humus. So in applying manures we should 
aim to fill the ground to as great a depth 
as possible with vegetable matter. This 


applies fiot only to stable manures, but to 
green crops which we should grow and plow 
under, for by so doing we fill the soil with the 
much needed humus. 
light, 


This makes the land 
loamy, capable of absorbing much 








A PHILIPPINE FARMER’S TEAM AND CART 


commences to rise it again takes into solu- 
tion the elements of fertility and brings 
them back toward the surface. As the 
moisture evaporates faster than it can be 
brought up from below, the surface soil 
begins to get dry, and the elements needed 
by the roots of plants are deposited in the 
few inches of top soil or are at once taken 
up in solution by the-roots of growing 
plants. By keeping our land cultivated 
about two inches deep we stop the escape 
of much of this water that comes up from 
below and keep the soil moist so that the 
plants can get the food they need. Conse- 
quently, it is always advisable to apply 
manure when there is no frost in the ground 
and to work it into upper layers of the soil. 
re 

Porto Rico is expected to furnish a large 

market for canned meats. 
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About Pasturing Fall Grains. 
E. F. BROWN. 





A good many farmers are doing some- 


thing this fall that they have never done «= 


before, that is, pasturing their fall sown 
grain. One year with another the seasons 
are so backward and crops get. so small-a 
growth that this practice cannot be ful- 
lowed with any certainty, yet this fall has 
been so different from common on account 
of the warm, wet weather that not a few 
astute farmers are pasturing their fall 
wheat and rye. Whether it is going to be 
a vaying practice remains to be told. 
There is no doubt but that on sand or 
gravel where the excessive rain has no ten- 
dency to form wet places in the sag holes, 
a certain amount of pasturing can be done 
on wheat and rye with profit. But on clay 
fields where there has been as much rain 
as has fallen through the central states this 
fall, I think no really good farmer would 
give the question a moment’s approval. My 
experience has taught me that wheat can- 
not be pastured very much, if any, in my 
state and yield the coming season as it 
would had it not been pastured. In Mis- 
souri several farmers told me they made a 
practice of sowing their 
wheat a little earlier 
(the same as we dorye 
in Michigan) and then 
pasturing it all winter 
with no damage to the 
crop but a liberal help 
in their dairy business. 
One farmer said he 
pastured his wheat all 
winter with his milch 
cows and received 25 
cents per pound for the 
butter on account of 


vor and that the pas- 
ture was worth more 
to him as a but- 
ter producer than the 
crop as a grain crop, 
although the yield per 
acre was just as good 
as ever. This may be 
true in practically, 
any of the states where 
they have mild win- 
ters, but more than 
one farmer will testify 
that it will not so prove 
in this locality, where 
the winters are severe. 

The grazing, how- 
ever, is not all there is 
to the question. On 
our farm, we are mak- 
ing it a study to retain every particle of 
available plant food in the soil, and now 
after many years of recorded failures along 
this line we are led to believe that soil can- 
not be injured more seriously or plant food 
destroyed any more quickly than by letting 
stock tramp over the fields in the fall, win- 
ter or early spring in search of food. 


— 


For a Wider Corn Market—Corn is fed to 
cattle in Germany. Its use as an article of 
human food has been practically unknown. 
There seems no reason why corn meal 
should not be as much used here in bread 
making and in the preparation of other food 
asin the U 8. There is a field here of vast 
possibilities, and one that would seem to re- 
quire but little effort to secure.—[{Consular 
Agent T. E. Moore, Weimar. 
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State Control of Reforestation. 
SEC BRUNCKER, WIS FORESTRY COMMISSION, 





In order to enable the state to lay the 
foundations of a system of forestry such as 
exists in Germany, France, England, India 
and other countries, I would advocate the 
establishment of a state department of for- 
estry of such a character that its scope 
and size could be expanded as the need for 
it arises. At first the department need not 
be an elaborate affair. Probably there ought 
to be an unpaid commission to have the 
general supervision of the work and man- 
age its finances. The actual work ought to 
be in the hands of a supertntendent. He 
should have a small number of assistants, 
who should among other things keep an eye 
on the proper enforcement of the fire laws 
by the local wardens. Perhaps the com- 
mission ought to have a moderate amount 
of funds to hire additional help, as oc- 
casion requires, and to pay incidental ex- 
penses. 

Now what would this superintendent do? 
To start with he should select those avail- 
able lands which must be the future forest 
reserve. This would be a task of no In- 
considerable magnitude. The superinten- 
dent and the commissioners could not do 
it alone. They would have to be in 
constant communication with the land of- 
fice, as well as with the various depart- 
ments, like the normal schoot board and 
school fund commissionets, who derive a 
revenue from the state lands, for these rev- 
enues cannot be legally diverted, nor ought 
they to be if it were possible. It would be 
highly desirable if the United States could 
be prevailed upon to cede such lands as it 
still possesses, and as are not fit to be 
taken up under the homestead law for agri- 
cultural purposes, to the state as a part 
of the forest reserve. These lands would 
have to be selected, and in that work the 
superintendent would have to assist the 
government officials. 

A large part of the work of the superin- 
tendent and his assistants would be connect- 
ed with the prevention and fighting of forest 
fires. Not only would they have to super- 
vise the work of the local wardens, but it 
ought to be their duty, too, if possible, to 
devise better means for the protection of 
forests against fires. At present the crud- 
est and most obvious means only are used 
in this regard, so far as any attempt at all 
is made to guard against the enormous 
losses the state annually sustains. It stands 
to reason that if it were made somebody's 
particular business to find the best means 
for this purpose a considerable improvement 

,in methods would soon be obtained. A 
single large forest fire in this way prevented 
would amply repay the people of the state 
for all the money they could spend for the 
preposed forestry department. 

After all this work of the forestry 
superintendent has been done, his real du- 
ties are only just beginning. During the 
first few years, while the forestry system is 
in its formative stage, the various investi- 
gations inte the conditions offered by the 
state for forest growth, which I have al- 
ready alluded to, will occupy a very large 
portion of his time and energy. In this 
branch of the work, it is reasonable to 
expect that he will have the co-operation 
of the seientific men in the service of the 
state, the botanists, entomologists, geolo- 
gists, and so forth, connected with the state 
university, and the geological survey. The 
U S government will also co-operate with 
the state authorities in this branch of the 
work, and by these means the expense, which 
otherwise might become burdenseme to the 
tax payers, would be kept within moder- 
ate bounds. 

As soon as the state lands which are 
still covered with timber and which are 
kept as forest reserves, are selected, it will 
be the duty of the forestry department to 
supervise the cutting, hauling and selling 


FIELD AND FOREST. 


of the timber upon them, so that the state, 
or the trust funds to which. these lands be- 
long, may realize a revenue. Whether the 
state itself shall do this work, or whether 
the timber is to be sold on the stump and 
the purchaser shall do the work himself 
under the supervision of the department, is 
a question of detail which we need not dis- 
cuss at present. In either case, regard will 
be had not only to the immediate financial 
returns, but also to doing the work in such 
a manner that the reforestation of each 
tract may be facilitated, as for instance by 
leaving a sufficient number of seed trees, 
burning the brush, etc. 

During the first few years of the adminis- 
tration, it will be important for the forest- 
ers to make themselves intimately ac- 
quainted with the vast domain over which 
their labors extend, and to make proper 
records of their observations for the infor- 
mation of their successors. After this has 
been fairly well done, it will be possible to 
draw up a comprehensive plan according to 
which the forestry operations of the state 
are to be conducted in the future. In this 
plan, regard will be had, on the one hand, 
to the conditions of soil ana climate in 
each locality, and the species of trees which 
will best grow thereon. 

On the other hand, it will be considered 
what particular kinds of forest products 
will be most in demand ana will most fos- 
ter the industries of the state as well as 
the most profitable in themselves. It will 
readily be seen how large and difficult an 
undertaking the elaboration of such a 
working plan is, how exact the information 
required for it, and how many different 
and often conflicting considerations must be 
taken into account. Yet this task must be 
undertaken if the. forestry administration 
of the state is to be a success. Without it 
every step would be taken blindly, and it 
must not be forgotten that in forestry a 
mistake once made cannot be corrected for 
fifty or a hundred years. The plan, once 
adopted, will be adhered to in the future; 
that is, in its main features. At the same 
time it must not be so rigid that minor de- 
tails could not be changed whenever newly 
arisen circumstances required or additional 
experience advised it. 


A New Giant Chestnut. 








Our engraving herewith is an exact rep- 
resentation of a chestnut received from T. 
K. Godbey, Alachua Co, Fla. The tree 
that bore the nuts was raised from im- 
ported Japanese seed. The nut received 
measured 6% inches in circumference and 





weighed two ounces. Mr Godbey says he 
had three nuts from one burr that weighed 
five ounces and that 10 average nuts weigh 
a pound. The tree is now seven years old, 
20 ft high, the top 30 ft in diameter, per- 
fectly symmetrical and very handsome. It 
began to bear when four years old and has 
borne heavy crops ever since. This variety, 
while not as rich in flavor as our native 
chestnut, is better than the average in 
quality. 

Although Mr Godbey raised a large 
number of chestnut trees from Japan 
seed, this tree is by far the best of all. The 
nuts received were perfectly sound and free 
from worms, which is very much in their 
favor, as the principal reason why northern 
grown ehestnuts are not in more demand 
with dealers is that they are bad- 
ly infested with worms, If this 





freedom from «the - pest should hold 
out with Filorida-grown chestnuts in gen- 
eral, a most promising and profitable field 
for chestnut culture will no doubt develop 
in the near future in our southern penin- 
sula. 





Is Sweet Clover Valuable ? 





To answer this question something must 
be known of the character of the plant. I¢ 
grows spontaneously along tramped road- 
sides, even to the wheel ruts in abandoned 
roadways, and in tramped or sodden land 
anywhere. When found in meadow lands 
it appears not to occur except when the 
ground has been tramped by stock when 
wet. It grows by preference in old brick- 
yards. It may be grown in fields by proper 
tillage. Viewing it in no other light w: 
thus see that sweet clover grows luxuriant- 
ly in places where few or no other plants 
flourish, But it belongs to the great class 
of leguminous plants, which are capable, 
by the aid of other organisms, of fixing at- 
mospheric nitrogen and storing it in the 
plant tissues (Ohio experiment station). It 
belongs with the clovers and it may thus 
be used to improve the land upon which it 
grows, and this appears to be its mission, 
It occupies lands that have become unfitted 
for good growth of other forage plants. 
Its rank then is as a useful plant, capable 
of increasing fertility of land. 

How shall sweet clover be treated? The 
plant is the farmer’s friend, to be utilized 
and not to be outlawed. The plant grows 
and spreads rapidly. So do red clover, 
white clover, timothy, blue grass and other 
forage plants, but sweet clover grows where 
they do not. Its presence indicates lack of 
condition for the others. Viewed in this 
way it is to be treated as preparing un- 
fitted lands for other crops. It may be 
mowed a short time before coming into 
bloom and cured for hay. Steck will thrive 
upon it if confined until accustomed to it. 
The roadsides, if taken when free from 
dust, may be made almost as prefitable as 
any other area in clover by cutting the 
sweet clover and curing for hay. If this 
is regularly attended to while stock is kept 
from other lands that it invades, sweet 
clover will be found doing always the good 
work for which it is adapted. 





The Sparrow Pest—A recent writer says 
he hopes the dept of agri will take the mat- 
ter of destroying the sparrows and rid the 
country of the little pests. Has that writer 
counted the cost of such an undertaking? 
The expense would be immense, and be- 
sides that the department is already over- 
worked. If each and every farmer would 
during the coming winter kill off the spar- 
rows on his own farm the object would be 
attained that would cost the government 
$1,000,000, and probably the job would be 
better done. Let every farmer talk the 
matter up and public spirited men every- 
where do what they can. Any man who 
has boys and provides them with gun and 
ammunition will find willing hands to do 
the work.—[P. H. Hartwell, Hunterdon 
Co, N J. 





Killing Quack Grass—Plow about the 
middle of July after cutting off the hay 
crop. Be sure and turn over very nicely 
and not too deep, say 6 to 8 inches, then 
take a wheel harrow and harrow it very 
thoroughly both ways, but be sure not to 
turn up sod. De so every week, or as seon 
as any grass shows itself. Continue this 
throughout the season. The next spring 
plow and plant to corn and the grass will 
not be seen any more. The grass has the 
least vitality in July and August, hence the 
best plan is to keep it down during those 
months sure, and just as long as any shoots 
appear in fall.—[George Clark. 


The Water Hyacinth in Florida. causes 
great damage to bridges, navigation,. the 
timber and fishing industries. It is a se- 
rious pest in fresh water only. and its com- 
plete eradication is considered feasible, 








Fattening Foods, 
M. G., VIRGINIA, 





Buckwheat is very fattening and 
seems to have a whitening effect 
upon the: flesh. It is much fed by the 
French, who are quite successful turkey 


growers, and it is thought by them that this 
grain imparts to the flesh a delicious nut- 
ty flavor much liked by their epicures. 
Barley is also a fattening food, but should 
not be given in as large quantities as corn, 
nor fed as often, as it is not so easily di- 
gested, but it is very useful to feed occa- 
sionally for a change. Sweet potatoes con- 
tain sugar and are consequently fattening 
and are a valuable addition to the fatten- 
ing ration when fed in moderate quantities. 
When fed in large quantities it is said they 
will impart a yellow tinge to the flesh. 
Poultry Pointers. 
SAMUEL CUSHMAN, RHODE ISLAND. 





There is little that is reliable in the way 
of experiments in breeding and feeding 
poultry. "It seems a pity that extensive in- 
vestigations have not been carried on at 
experiment stations. 

The poultryman has more breeds to 
choose from than has the horse or cattle 
breeder in order to suit his special needs. 

I have often been called to breeders’ 
houses to see what was the matter with the 
chickens, and found that the trouble was 
caused by lice. 

I feed dry, not sloppy, food. Everything 
is kept clean. Cups and dishes are cleaned 
every day. Frequent changes of food are 
made. 

The White Wyandot cannot be beaten for 
a general purpose fowl. 

A fowl very much out of sorts is about 
as profitable without its head. 

If your market calls for a certain thing, 
you must furnish it, if you would have a 
profitable business. 


A Vermin-Proof 
roost of 2x3-inch joists and set 
both ends in shallow boxes arranged as 
shown in the cut. One end of each box is 


Roost—Make __ the 





LIMED SUPPORT FOR ROOST. 


partly removed and the boxes are then fill- 
ed with dry, powdery, air-slaked lime, 
heaped up so that the roost rests enfirely 
upon the lime and does not touch the box 
at any point. Vermin will not get to a roost 
protected in this way. 





Profit from Pure Breds—Two and a half 
years ago I ventured to pay $1 a head for 
three hens and a cock of full blood White 
Wyandot stock. I bred from one particu- 
lar hen, a beauty, very vigorous and a per- 
sistent layer of a large, dark brown egg. I 
kept nine splendid pullets from her, besides 
selling quite a number, and then sold her 
and the cock for $2 apiece, as much as I 
paid for the four original birds. From the 
nine pullets I sold last spring during the 
hatching season more than 700 eggs without 
advertising. For these eggs I received from 
two to four times as much as the store 
prices. I might have. sold many more if 
I had had them.—[W. R. Smith, New York. 





Roosting and Nesting Device—The cut 
Shows a very excellent roosting and nest- 
ing device that has done duty in the cold 
of a Maine winter. It is in use for a small 
pen of Leghorns—a breed that must be kept 
warm at night, if eggs are to be had at this 
season of the year. The roost is put across 





THE POULTRY YARD 


the corner of the pen and a piece of burlap 
is stretched before it. A few crosspieces 
are laid across the corner at the curtain’s 
upper edge, and on these is piled a lot of 
waste hay, making a very warm roosting 
place. The Leghorns delight to fly up on 





ROOST PROTECTED BY NEST. 


this hay and lay their eggs, under the im- 
pression that they are stealing away their 
nests. Humoring a Leghorn in this way is 
conducive to laying, and the eggs can easi- 
ly be reached. As the whole thing can be 
put up in five minutes’ time, there is no 
excuse for frosted combs on the Leghorns. 
[Webb Donnell, Maine. 





Weight of Turkeys—There is a propor- 
tion of the turkey crop hatched previous 
to June 1, and these should attain a fairly 
good growth by the middle or last of No- 
vember, the cock birds reaching 10 to 12 
lbs. Many birds in Rhode Island and some 
of the southern states are of course hatch- 
ed before June, and these are put on the 
market quite early in the season. A cock 
at 12 months of age should range 16 to 20 
odd pounds, according to the breed and how 
they are cared for. We have had cocks 8 
months of age dress 20 lbs. A turkey at 12 
months of age should range from 10_to 16 
lbs for a hen and from 18 to 25 lbs for a 
cock. Of course there are wide exceptions 
to these weights, as some bronze turkey 
cocks will weigh 30 to 35 lbs alive at one 
year of age.—[W. H. Rudd & Co, Massa- 
chusetts. 





A. B. H. asks for experience of those who 
have raised squabs for market. Replies are 
invited. 

nee 

Customs Receipts of the U S treasury de- 
partment now amount to one-half the or- 
dinary expenditure of the government. 





A Big Car of Corn—A car was recently 
received at Chicago containing 75,836 Ibs 
corn making 1354 bu. 









Hens 
lay 


when fed with the things 
eggs are made of. Eggs 
are principally albumen, 
produced by the hens from 
the protein they absorb 
from their food. 

Bowker’s Animal Meal gives 


the hen more protein and other egg- 
ing material than any other 
similar food. Always sold in yellow 
bags and yellow packages. 
For sale by dealers and by 
the manufacturers. Large pack- 
age 25 cts. Pamphiet free. 





ing Feed Tray mean hen on ee and hen 
fF. W. MANN CO. Box10, Milford, Mass. 


Highest Price FOR EGGS 


comes in the winter oes We are scarce, Green Cut 
e 


pewaoy... Mann’s New Bone Cutter 
ny aes lay at ~ 4 vee It doubles the cos proteet. 

Mann’s a vanile Cry rit, Clover Cutter and Swing- 

profit, Catalogue free. 














HATCH CHICKENS 


BY STEAM—vwith sine 
simple, perfect, eer 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


operation. 
oun at priced Tate Ist-class AnL. made. 
114 to 122 & Oth te, Quincy, If. 




















UR INCUBATORS 522" 


They have all the latest improvements 
and are sold at very low prices and 
GUARANTEED to please every 
customer. Send 6c. for our 148 page 
mw catalogue which contains full des- 
criptions of our extensive line 
tells how to raise poultry 
successfully. Send for it at once. 


DES MOINES INC’B CO. 
Box 104 Des Moines, Iowa. 




















THE IMPROVED 


Clreulars FREE 
GEO. ERTEL Ghreulare FREE ILL. 


HOUDANS ONLY 


The oldest continuous breeder of thoroughbred Hou- 
dans in this country. Have bred more Houdans, fur- 
nished more prize winning birds and won more first 
and specials than all others combined. Choice Cockerels 
for Sale for 83.00 to $5.00 each. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Stamp for circular. 








DANIEL PINCKNEY, 
South Onondaga, N. Y. 





MAKE HENS PAY? 


Fl eal ipeultepoutie 
c, till 


GieueRs + eDBATOR 
nt freight 


ines and the aslo non, Ben 


pal errr arer, Gigne ey $1, Wayland, N.Y. 


Circulars free. 








age A. SURE, THING 


— (8 es to the RASC of SE Tec and brooding 


A dchene, 
ings. on egg t tOODER?S 


chick that would grow ~~ any con- 
lly warranted. Catalogue F 
Mascotte Inch. & Lumber Co. Box 12, eesti oO. 















for No. isCat 


‘a, 50 Chicks from 50 Eggs 


Mrs. M. T. Duval, Old Charch, 
hatched with Bantam 49, 50 and 48 
chicks each from 50 eggs, and never 
meibefore saw Sn incubator. You can 
00 do as weil. Try one 30 one free. Send 4c 


60 Egg Size, $5. 
Buckeye Incubator Co., Springfleld, 0. 
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YOUNG BRONZE TURKEYS 


From heavy wt. stock, pairs not_ akin, B, 
P. Rocks, Chester oWhites, either sex’ 
Shropshire Sheep, fine stock a specialty. 


S. SPRAGUE, Levant, N. Y. 
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A Farmer’s Icehouse, 
J. M, JONES. 





To erect a building 12 by 12 ft, 10 ft in 
hight, not including the roof, select a loca- 
tion somewhat sheltered from the direct 
rays of the sun. Build a strong stone 
foundation wall perfectly level for the sills 
to rest upon. The inside of the wall must 
be solidly banked around with earth. The 
sills are 6 by 8 in strongly framed together. 
They may be either of sawed lumber or of 
timbers flattened upon two sides. 

The floor joists are 4 by 8 in. A strong 
support should be placed under the center 
of each joist. The studding are 2 by 11 in, 
placed in edgewise, thus forming an inside 
space of 11 in for sawdust. The outside is 
of boards, nailed to the studding crosswise 
instead of up and down. The flooring is 2 
in boards. Use 12 ft 2 in boards for roof 
plates. These should be placed across the 
tops of the studding and strongly spiked tc 
them. Rafters are of 2 by 4 in material, 
spiked to the plates. The roof has a slope 
of 45 degrees and a ventilator 2 by 3 ft. 
The inside boards should be nailed to the 
studding crosswise. Fill the 11 in space 
with sawdust when boarding it up. Place 
the door, which is 26 in wide, upon the 
north side and let it extend from the bot- 
tom to the top of the building. This long 
door is to be divided into three separate 
doors, thus making it more convenient for 
putting in and taking out ice. 

To fill with ice, first put 12 in of sawdust 
on the floor, allowing a space of 6 in 
around the outside of the ice and next to 
the inside boarding for sawdust. There 
will then be remaining 9 by 9 ft of space 
for the ice. The ice should be marked out 
into cakes of 3 ft by 1 ft before sawing. 
This will fill the space intended for it. In 
placing the cakes in position, put one layer 
lengthwise, the next crosswise, being par- 
ticular to have the ice as level as possible. 

It is also very necessary for the success- 
ful preservation of the ice that no crevices 
or holes remain unfilled. To prevent this 
have ready®a pail of thick snow water. If 
there is no snow, use finely cracked ice, 
also in water. With this fill all cracks, 
holes or rough places, so that the cakes of 
ice will fit smoothly and compactly to- 
gether. By thus increasing its solidity it 
will keep much better than when packed 
in the usual way. When filled, put 20 in or 
more sawdust on the top all over. An ice- 
house built and filled in this manner has 
now in it 4 ft of solid ice of last year’s fill- 
ing, which will remain undisturbed when 
the house is again filled. 





Basket and Question Box. 


Killing Toadflax—G. M. W., Ontario, 
Can.: The botanical name of this weed is 
Linaria vulgaris, and is popularly known as 
butter and eggs, ramsted and under several 
other names. Being a perennial! this plant 
is not only reproduced by seed, but spreads 
in a remarkable degree by its long, slender, 
underground stem or root stocks. Unless 
an entire neighborhood co-operates, it is 
impossible to eradicate the pest. It may be 
kept in check, however, by plowing it un- 
der before the seed matures, fallowing the 
ground and by heavily seeding with clover. 


Root Rot of Alfalfa and Cotton—It has 
been shown by Prof Pammel, Texas station, 
that root rot and blight in alfalfa and cot- 
ton are caused by the same parasite. Salt 
is an indifferent insecticide. A rotation of 
crops is recommended, following alfalfa 
with corn, oats, sorghum or other grasses. 





necesita 

Warm Barn Windows—Stable manure 
ought not to be thrown out of small slide 
windows, to lie in piles exposed to the air 
during the winter, but on hundreds of 
farms this practice is still followed, caus- 
ing not only loss of valuable dressing for 
the land, but making necessary a kind of 
windows that let in much cold. Plan for a 
manure cellar, or a covered barnyard for 
another year, and meanwhile keep the cold 


\ 








ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


out of those windows this winter by fitting 
over them hinged drop windows, as shown 
in the cut. A small stick kept inside the 

















window can be inserted in two sockets, as 
suggested, when the drop window is raised. 
A great amount of cold wind will be kept 
out of the cattle quarters by this plan. 


THE APAIRY. 


Ventilation of.Bee Cellars. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, MICHIGAN. 








A few years ago “sub-earth’”’ ventilation 
of bee cellars was almost universally rec- 
ommended. Nearly everyone who built a 
bee cellar also buried 200 or 300 ft of drain 
tile, the outer end connecting with the open 
air and the inner end entering the cel'ar. 
To remove the air from the cellar, a pipe, 
connecting with a stovepipe in the room 
above, extended down through the floor to 
within a few inches of the cellar bcttom. 
The draft in the stovepipe ‘‘pulled up” the 
air from the cellar, and more flowed in 
through the sub-earth pipe to take its 
place. In passing through the _ sub- 
earth pipe, the air was warmed. If 
there was no stovepipe with which to 
connect the outlet pipe, it was ex- 
tended upward until it reached the 
open air. The air in the cellar, being warm- 
er than the outside air, flowed out of the 
upper ventilator and more air flowed in 
through the sub-earth tube. 

In order to Keep the temperature even, 
there was much opening and closing of the 
ventilating tubes. In cold weather it was 
often necessary to leave the opening closed 
several days, or even weeks. At such times 
it was noticed that the bees suffered no in- 
convenience. Not only this, but it was ap- 
parent that when the ventilators were 
opened the inrush of fresh, cool air aroused 
the bees and made them uneasy. Finally, 
the ventilators were opened less and less, 
and, at last, they were left closed all the 
time. The amount of air needed by the 
bees varies greatly according to circum- 
stances. When they are excited and full 
of honey, as is the case with a swarm, the 
amount of air needed is very great. If 
they can be kept quiet, a very little air will 
suffice. In winter, bees are in a semi-dor- 
mant state, one closely bordering upon hi- 
bernation, as that word is popularly under- 
stood, and the amount of air necessary for 
their maintenance is very slight. I believe 
it was Mr D. L. Adair who, a number of 
years ago, removed a box of surplus honey 
from a hive and, leaving the bees in pos- 
session, pasted several layers of paper over 
the entrance to the box. As all the cracks 
and crevices were stopped with propolis, 
the box was practically air tight. The bees 
were kept confined several days, yet did 
not, apparently, suffer for want of air. Mr 
Heddon tells of some man who, wishing to 
“take up” some of his colonies in the fall, 
plastered up the entrance with blue clay, 
expecting to kill the bees by suffocation. 
Upon opening the hives a few days later, 
imagine the discomfiture of their owner at 
seeing the bees fly right merrily. I have 
several times wintered bees successfully in 
“clamps,’’ where the bees were buried two 
feet deep under frozen earth. Prof Cook 
even went sovfar as to hermetically seal up 
two colonies by throwing water over the 
hives and allowing it to freeze, thus form- 
ing a coating of ice over the hives. The 
bees survived this treatment. 

Special ventilation, simply for the sake 
of securing fresher or purer air, seems to 





be almost unnecessary. The few bee-keep- 
ers who plead for special ventilation do so 
almost wholly upon the ground that they 
can thereby more readily control the tem- 
perature. If the bee repositories are built 
sufficiently under ground it does not seem 
as though ventilation would be very much 
needed for controlling temperature. When 
bees settle down into that quiescent state 
that accompanies successful wintering, 
their need of air is very slight indeed. When 
their winter nap is ended and = spring 
arouses them to activity and to brood 
rearing, more air is needed. It is 
then, if ever, that special ventilation is a 
benefit, but as all that is needed can be so 
easily secured by the occasional opening of 
doors or windows at night, if it ever be- 
comes really necessary, it scarcely seems 
worth while to go to the expense of laying 
sub-earth pipes. I should not do it nor ad- 
vise it. 


a 

Comb Honey is reckoned officially at 12 
Ibs, an equivalent of one gal strained, for 
duty purposes. More or less of this product 
comes over the Canadian frontier. 





Saving Liquid Manure—Here is an ex- 
cellent way to save the liquid manure in 








’ barns that have not now tight floors. In 


the stall of the horse or cow lay cement 
directly on the floor, sloping it back to a 
point a, just behind the stall. Then let the 
surface rise back to the rear wall. Bed the 
floor planks of the stall directly in the wet 
cement and pour very thin cement over the 
top, that all cracks may be filled. Put ab- 
sorbents at a. 


Products of Agriculture to the value of 
$571,000,000 were exported past nine months; 
same period last year 467 millions. 








TESTED BY THE MILK PAIL 


Quaker Dairy Feed is made en- 
tirely of in— principally of 
oate--com ined in scientific pro- 
portions. It is complete for the 
production of milk and the prop- 
er maintenance of the animal. 


Sold only in sealed and branded sacks. 
OUR FEED EXPERT. 


We wish to come as close to the con- 
sumer as possible, and freely otfer the 
ersonal services ‘of our Feed E _ 
in assisting in the solution of See ing 
problems. While our “Modern Dairy 
Feeding,” which we will send postpaid 
on request, covers the ground as thor- 
oughly as possible, farm conditions 
vary so pty that special informa- 
tion will often be of immense value, 
Our facilities for giving such informa- 
tion are the best and we gladly invite 

ycv* correspondence. Address 


Science Department, 


The American Cereal Co. 
sB4t Menedeech Bidg., Chicago, lil. 


SCIENTIFIC ADVICE ON FEEDING 













FOODER CUTTER with Corn Stalk Crusher 


me level or regular tread; Sweep 
I Powers, Grain Separators, bap 
e. ‘ — and power Cor Shellers, 









land rollers, 
plows, corn 
cultivators 
= a 
ebines, 3 to 25 h. 


price and catalog. $. s. “MESSINOER % SON, TATAMY. PA. 









New Light on [Milk Secretion. 





A careful study of officially authenticated 
tests of Holstein-Friesian cows has been 
made by H. H. Wing and Leroy Anderson 
at Cornell (Bulletin 152) with the following 
results: 

The largest total yield of fat among two, 
three, four-year old, or full aged cows is, 
under every age, accompanied by the high- 
est per cent of fat found among cows of 
that age. 

The smallest yield of fat for each age of 
animal is accompanied in only one case by 
the lowest per cent of fat, and that among 
the two-year olds. 

The largest yields of milk do not contain 
the lowest per cents of fat nor do the small- 
est yields of milk contain the highest per 
cents of fat. 

The stall fed cows average higher in total 
yield of milk and fat and in per cent of fat 
than the cows at pasture. 

Equal quantities of the same kinds of 
food or similar quantities of different kinds 
of food produce widely varying amounts of 
milk and butter in different animals. To 
produce the same or similar amounts of 
milk and butter different animals require 
widely varying amounts of food. Cows, al- 
though of the same breed and raised in the 
same herd, vary greatly in their power to 
make an economic use of food. The cost of 
production is greatest among two-year olds 
and decreases ~ gradually as the age in- 
creases up to four years, after which there 
is little if any variation. 

Within a period of ninety days from 
calving there is but little average variation 
in the per cent of fat among the different 
ages, except that the average of all the 
tests made at 31 to 60 days from calving is 
lower than for any other period. There is 
slight variation in the average per cent 
of fat between two, three and four-year 
olds, and full aged cows. 

The highest per centsof fat usually follow 
the shortest period between milkings. The 
lowest per cents of fat usually follow the 
Icngest period between milkings. Where 
the cows are milked at equal intervals the 
highest per cent occurs most often at or 
near the noon hour, and the lowest per cent 
about equally often at morning and night 
with a much larger number at: midnight 
than at noon. 

The average range of variation during 
seven days between the highest and low- 
est per cents of fat for individual ani- 
mals is greater among four-year olds and 
full aged cows than among the younger 
animals. 

Neither the cows which show very great 
variation during seven days in the per 
cent of fat nor those which show slight 
veriation are abnormal animals, since their 
total product of milk and fat is near the 
average for their class. 

Cows which have been once tested and 
forced to their greatest capacity for a 
week rarely reach the same hight of pro- 
duction again during the same period of 
lactation, even though the circumstances 
be otherwise most favorable, but frequent- 
ly have made increased records in suc- 
ceeding periods of lactation. 

There is an increase of only 7.5 per cent 
of milk and 7.7 per cent in fat of full aged 
cows over four-year olds, which shows that, 
on an .average, cows have very nearly 
reached their largest production between 
the ages of four and five. 





Is the Bacon Pig Desirable ? 


*PROF THOMAS SHAW, MINN STATE UNIVERSITY. 





The bacon pig, as I understand it, is a 
thrifty animal so long and deep in body 
that it produces much side meat in which 
the alternations of fat and lean are numer- 
ous, and which does not shrivel unduly in 
the cooking, and which is sweet and 





*Brief extracts from a splendid paper 
read at the meeting of Illinois stock breed- 
ers last week. 
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gratifying to the taste of the average eater. 
It will be observed that this definition does 
not narrow the production of bacon to any 
one or two breeds, it does not limit the feed- 
ing to any two or more articles of diet, nor 
does it exclude the possible production of 
bacon from any one state in the union. But 
it does exclude equally the corn-grown hog, 
the razorback in his unimproved condition 
and the lean, slab-sided animal which has 
been insufficiently fed, and which because 
of its leanness, some short-sighted persons 
are inclined to look upon as a producer of 
bacon. 

I do not wonder that the average Ameri- 
can farmer is much wedded to his lard pig. 
He has spent decades in molding him. 
He began with materials the most un- 
promising and divergent, that is to say, 
he began with the forest ranger, who fed 
on roots and mast. And the molding has 
been so perfect that but little more can 
be desired in form or feeding qualities by 
the growers of the average American lard 
heg. This product of American skill can 
challenge the world in easy feeding and 
early maturing qualities. But in their ea- 
gerness to secure these qualities, our breed- 
ers have gone too far. Their mistake has 
been that of the Scotch Highlanders at 
Waterloo. They have refused to stop at the 
right place, and to their own great loss. 
In the bee-line which they have made for 
these two qualifications, they have over- 
looked others equally important, as for in- 
stance, stamina, breeding qualities and 
highest quality in the meat. There can be 
no denying it, the swine of to-day in the 
corn belt have not the highest stamina, 
they are not the best breeders and they do 
not furnish the highest type of meat, and 
the breeders of swine in the corn belt have 
made them so. Before these improved qual- 
ities can be restored the pendulum must 
swing back again along the way it came. 
And it is my conviction that it will reach 
the perpendicular right over the back of 
the genuine bacon pig. 

My contention, therefore, is that the 
swine growers of our country ought to 
grow the bacon pig. In the light of self in- 
terest they ought to grow it. and for the 
sake of the greater ultimate gain that it 
will bring to them. I believe they will be 
compelled to grow it whether they want to 
do so or not. And when [I speak thus I do 
not mean that they will be compelled to do 
so in order to capture the foreign market, 
but to satisfy the growing taste for leaner 
meat in the home market. Nor do I mean 


‘ that the bacon pig shall be grown exactlyas 


it is grown in Denmark or in Canada, but 
that a style of pig shall be grown that will 
produce more bacon and leaner bacon than 
is now grown, that will have more bone and 
better bone, that will produce more pigs 
at a litter and better pigs, and that will 
give them more all round stamina and bet- 
ter stamina. 





Mexico’s Foreign Trade is very largely 
with the U S, both imports and exports. 
In a recent given year, out of total exports 
from Mexico’ amounting to $91,000,000, over 
67,000,000 were to the U S. 
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ON THE BIAS. 


That's the secret of the 6J/A Bias Girth Horse 
Blankets. The girth is on the bias—that means 
crossed. It works automatically. The blanket 
can’» slip. Hf you pull one side, the other side 
oe the  blankae — Pome 1 and Seles it os + “ 

pA ah — 


@ Bias Girth 


Horse Blankets are made in all styles—to fit any 
f bia Bice suit any purse. Ask your dealer fi 
|A Bias Girth B Bianketa, and look for the trade- 
pM A book on the subject sent free. 
WM. AYRES & 8ON8B, Philadciphis. 
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We > Will Give 
One Thousand 
Dollars 


10 the agent sending 
us the largest list of 
subscribers up to April 
15, 1899; $500 to the 
next largest, and so on. 
500 of our agents will 
share in the distribution 
of $11,500, BESIDES re- 
ceiving a good commis- 
sion for all work done, 
Send for particulars. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HOOK ON—CUT OFF 


The easiest-w orkina. rane 
— sim 
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IMPROVE 
CONVE herr og 


Never crushes ime ) hens — pelts it apart Made 
on aa en: 
a antioely ne Bick Ca e@ free. 










=, Champion Chu Chun 


Saves Labor Expense. 
is the easiest — strongest Shure 
Will make butter 
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minutes from cream, 
and from sweet milk in - ———. 

not needed. ts can 
make from $5.00 to $10.00 a day. 
Write for circulars. 7. 


A. H. FISHEE & ©O 
Third St., Cincinnatl, & 
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FIRE-WEATHER-LIGHTNING PROOF 


Black, painted or galvanized metal moer7ee and sid- 
g (brick, rocked or corruga’ 


METAL CEILINGS Ano ‘SIDE WALLS. 
PENN METAL CEILING AND ROCPIDNG C0., Ltd., Philadelphia, 





IRON ROOFING. 


——=BRAND NEW, $1.50 PER SQUARE——= 

Just purchased entire product of a mill and will 
close out at above price until sold. Place your 
orders now. CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 

Purchasers of West 35th & Iron Sts. 

World's Fair Buildings; Chicago Post Office Builaing. 
Send for our General Catalogue of Merchandise for 
Home, Farm and Field. Our Prices are % of Others. 








FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER ASD THS 
PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THF 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 


T= ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL OO 
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Shall Stalk Fields Be Pastured? 


Whatever be the best practice the fact 
remains that hundreds of acres of corn- 
stalk fields are used as grazing ground as 
soon as the corn has been husked. The 
fields of the middle western states are so 
vast and the number of farm animals so 
limited that it seems impracticable to cut 
up much corn for fodder, hence the crop is 
allowed to mature standing in the field, 
and the corn is husked from the standing 
stalks. As soon as the grain is removed 
from one field the farm stock is turned in 
and allewed the freedom of that portion 
of the farm until all the corn which may 
have escaped the husker, all leaves, husks 
and the best portions of the stalks have been 
eaten. When available the next field is 
pastured in the same way and so on until 
the entire area devoted to corn has been 
pastured. 

Now although this practice is very com- 
mon, some farmers strongly object to it. 
True, most of the opposition comes from 
farmers who raise but little corn and con- 
sequently feel called upon to prgserve the 
entire plant, but there must be some good 
reasons why pasturing corn fields is not 
desirable. There is a great waste of rough 
feed, caused by allowing the corn to be- 
come thoroughly ripened before it can be 
used. The blades dry up, break off, and 
many of them are lost completely. The 
stalks become weatherbeaten and are of lit- 
tle value as feed. If the crop is cut when 
the ears are just beginning to glaze all the 
plant can be utilized. All this is true, but 
other things must be considered. Will it 
pay to cut up vast quantities of corn at 





considerable expense? Most certainly not,’ 


unless enough of this can be sold to cover 
the cost of cutting and handling. In most 
corn-growing localities there is no general 
demand for corn fodder, consequently it 
cannot be harvested and disposed of at a 
profit. The farmer naturally declines to 
save it. If enough stock is raised to con- 
sume the fodder it will then be profitable. 
Whoever buys rough feed or feeds more ex- 
pensive material, such as timothy or clover 
hay, is unwise if he neglects to utilize his 
corn fodder. 

Then it is urged that if stock is allowed 
to range over the fields in search of feed, 
loss will result from exposure and too much 
exercise. -In a sense this is true. If the 
animals-are expected to get their entire liv- 
ing from a husked corn field, in all kinds 
of weather, they will go backward. But if 
they are turned out on pleasant days and 
given other feed, they will be benefited by 
the exercise and variation of the diet. This 
is especially true of young stock ané breed- 
ing animals. It is probably not advisable 
with stock being fattened or a dairy herd 
fed for the highest milk returns. 

The most serious objection that can be 
urged against the practice is the possible 
injury to the land by stock being allowed 
on the fields when the soil is wet. Keep 
them off after rains, or at all times when 
the earth is moist enough to ball when 
squeezed in the hand. This must be very 
strictly observed or the field will be dam- 
aged many times the value of the stalks. 
If the autumn is very wet, like the present 
one, the best plan jis to keep the stock off 
until the ground is frozen solid, then when 
there is no snow on the ground and when 
the sun is shining, the stalks may be pas- 
tured. On the whole, there is no reason 
for not pasturing stalks if good judgment 
is exercised. 


Feeding Cattle for Late Winter Market 


With other farmers I would be thankful 
to the editor for a hint as to what we would 
better do, stall feed our steers and risk bet- 
ter prices or sell at the present decline.—[F. 
A. Harpending, Kentucky. 

This question in effect asks for a predic- 
tion as to what the market will be two to 
three months in the future. No man tan 
tell. Yet a study of conditions will enable 
the careful feeder to form his own judg- 








FEEDS AND FEEDING 






aent which should be an aid in determin- 
ing his course of action. But in the first 
place the interrogation of our correspond- 
ent includes one position erroneously taken, 
The cattle market has not declined. While 
this may be true in local and restricted 
sections, well finished beef cattle as a whole 
are selling at the opening of December at 
what are practically the highest prices of 
the year. Strictly prime steers sell freely 
at Buffalo, Chicago and further west at 
$4 75@5 50 per 100 lbs and even higher, a 
level not surpae3ed in a long time. Stock- 
ers and feeders have recently shown a lit- 
tle reaction from the high prices, but not 
much. 

The cattle situation as a whole is thor- 
oughly healthy, as pointed out in our col- 
umns some time ago, and _ considerable 
shortage has prevailed in the supply in the 
vast feeding section west of the Missouri 
river. So noticeable last winter and spring, 
ranchmen, farmers and feeders everywhere 
have done all they could in recent months 
to increase the number in order to take ad- 
vantage of cheap corn and fairly good 
prices for fat beef. Receipts at the big live 
stock centers are liberal but not burden- 
some, and the undertone of the market is 
one of general confidence in the mainte- 
nance of values. True, when beef is particu- 
larly high at the retail counter the tendency 
among consumers is to use more pork and 











lambs were divided into three lots, the first 
being fed potatoes, the second mangels and 
the third sugar beets. The amount of roots 
consumed was about the same for each lot. 
The cost of the food consumed by the 
lot fed potatoes was $3.51 more 
than that fed sugar beets, and $3.05 
more than that fed mangels. During the 
117 days of feeding, lot No 1 gained 33 lbs, 
lot No 2 31 and lot No 3 35 lbs per lamb. 
The cash return for the entire lot was $137 
and the cost of food $111. Thus it is seen 
that $26 was the net profit, or about 70c per 
head. 

It is evident that the roots as food fac- 
tors gave satisfactory results, even with 
lambs under heavy feeding, but it was also 
evident that potatoes are much more costly 


‘ as lamb food than either mangels or sugar 


beets. The high cost of grain feeds re- 
duced the net profits. Corn was worth 56c 
per bu, barley 48 and oil cake $22 per ton. 
These prices are much above those of a few 
years ago and the profit of feeding lambs 
under those circumstances is not great. On 
cheaper feed a lot of lambs slightly better 
in quality netted $1.49 per head. 





The Weight of Milk—Milk is a deceptive 
article so far as weight is concerned. In a 
herd of 50 cows samples of milk can be 
taken from individual animals that show 
interesting conditions when placed upon 














mutton. Both are now very plentiful and 
cheap, yet there is a quick distribution of 
all well finished cattle. The foreign mar- 
kets continue to absorb not only enormous 
quantities of dressed beef, but also a great 
many live cattle, and the price in England 
has recently advanced a trifle above that 
of a year ago. Yet exporters claim the 
margin of profit is very narrow, and do all 
they can to secure their supplies cheaply 
whether in the middle or western states. As 
for the future of the market all these in- 
fluences considered, there are many suc- 
cessful stockmen who thoroughly favor 
feeding cattle freely during the coming 
winter, providing corn is available at low 
prices. Hay is nearly everywhere plentiful 
and cheap and there is a general abundance 
of rough forage. 





Potatoes and Field Roots for Lambs. 





To test the value of potatoes, mang2ls 
and sugar beets as food for fattening 
lambs and to ascertain the outcome of these 
foods under what is.called high pressure 
feeding, the Minnesota station seleeted 36 
from the culls: of a flock of 300:,°They ‘were 
Oxford and Merino grades with somewhat 
fat ribs and long limbs, . 

The grain feed consisted of corn, barley 
and oil cake-fed in equak parts: The hay 
was mixed clover and timothy. The 36 








the scales. The milk from one cow will 
weigh 2 lbs to 144 -quarts, while her nearest 
neighbor produces milk which weighs 2 lbs 
to 1% pints. It does not seem to make 
much difference what the breed is or how 
much milk they produce. The milk is a 
little lighter in summer than in winter. It 
is hardly possible to find a dozen cows 
whose milk will weigh alike, but when mix- 
ed, if there are not too many in the lot that 
give very heavy milk, it will weigh out 2 lbs 
to a good full quart every time. The family 
who buys from the man keeping but one 
cow is liable to get quite a little more or 
quite a little less of weight when buying a 
quart than as though the quart was taken 
from the mixed milk of a dozen cows.— 
[A. A. Southwick. 





Butter or Oleo, Which?—The dairy de- 
partment has been experimenting with 
ether as a means of distinguishing between 
butter and oleomargarine. Take very 
small portions of butter and oleomargarine, 
about the size of a pinhead, and -place in 
separate spots on a clean piece of glass. A 
drop of ether placed on the butter will as- 
sume a wavy but somewhat regular out- 
line, while a drop placed on the oleomar- 
garine will have a ragged outline, very 
much like the appearance of a cogwhecl 
with the cogs sharpened to a point.— 
{Kansas Exp Sta. 








The Pride of the Hudson Apple. 





Our engravings herewith depict a very 
handsome red winter apple of high quality, 
which although known in its original habi- 
tat for many years has not been brought to 
public notice before this fall, when it was 
exhibited at the American institute fair at 


New York city by Mr W. S. Teator, and 
where it received a first-class certificate of 
merit. It is above medium size, roundish- 





PRIDE OF THE HUDSON. 


conical, sometimes flattened, slightly 
ribbed. Its color is bright red, handsomely 
striped with darker red, and lightly dotted. 
The stalk is long and deeply set. The flesh 
is white, very. finely grained, juicy, mild 
sub-acid and fine flavored. The fruit hangs 
firmly to the tree until late in the fall and 
after picking keeps in good condition until 
spring. The tree is of vigorous growth, 
somewhat spreading habit, very productive, 
and has clean, healthy foliage. 

The early history of this variety is in ob- 
scurity. All that is known is that Mr Jacob 
Barringer, Columbia Co, N Y, who was 
the first one to grow it outside of its orig- 





A CROSS SECTION, 


inal home found five trees of this kind on 
the ‘‘Ludlow farm” in the northern part 
of the town of Clermont in his county. He 
also states that these trees were grafted, 
which, of course, leaves a doubt as to the 
origin of the grafts. These five trees were 
in their prime fifty years since. The last 
one survived until two years ago, at which 
time its trunk measured over three feet in 
diameter. 





Tillage of the Orchard. 
S. A. PORTER, NOVA SCOTIA. 





Although there are different opinions asto 
the amount of tillage an orchard needs, I 
believe that thorough culture is the only 
satisfactory treatment, as it not only makes 
Plant food available, but is the best con- 
sServator of moisture. The orchardist must 
select a location and soil adapted to the 
fruits he wishes to grow and put this in 
best condition before setting, by thorough 
plowing and fining. To obtain best results, 
orchards néed..both moisture and fertilizers, 
but more oftén moisture. As the 
heaviest rainfall usually occurs when it is 





HORTICULTURE 





least needed, every effort should be made to 
preserve it for future use. 

A finely divided soil is capable of holding 
an immense quantity of water. If the soil 
is left in its natural condition, this moisture 
will soon pass away, but by breaking up the 
surface at regular intervals, evaporation 
will be prevented and the moisture largely 
retained. Plow deeply in spring as soon as 
possible, then stir thereafter with spring 
tooth harrows, smoothing harrows, clod 
crushers or any implement which is adapt- 
ed to the peculiar soil. In the loose soils, 
shallow cultivation is preferred, while in 
those that are heavier, deeper stirring is ad- 
visable. Weeds should never be allowed to 
become established. Stir the whole surface 
of the orchard thoroughly about three 
inches deep every two weeks. The drier the 
season the oftener stirring should take 
place. Plowing for the first few years will 
tend to send the roots deeper, where they 
will escape injury in“time of drouth. The 
whole surface of the orchard should be till- 
ed. A careful man can plow within two 
feet of the trees and not injure them 

If catch crops are grown in the orchards, 
plow them under early, so that they will de- 
eay as quickly as possible. The chief value 
of these crops is for fall and winter pro- 
tection and not spring growth. Old or- 
chard trees stop growing before midsum- 
mer. Vigorous tillage from then on can 
cease so that new growth will ripen suf- 
ficiently to withstand cold weather. Fall 
plowing cannot be recommended for clay 
soils, as these will puddle and become hard 
and stiff. Hoed crops can be grown to ad- 
vantage in young orchards, but even these 
should not be. planted close to the trees, and 
the distances should become greater every 
year. After six or eight years all vigorous 
cropping should cease, 
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Covering for Wounds—In pruning fruit 
trees, the untreated wounds often heal 
quite as well as those that are treated with 
some covering, but this is done at the ex- 
pense of checking the growth and vigor of 
the tree or plant. This point seems to have 
become well established. Our own expe- 
rience quite agrees with that of Prof Card 
at the Nebraska station (Bulletin 50) whto 
says: “Taking all things together, nothing 
seems to be better for covering the wounds 
made in pruning than common lead 
paint, which is closely followed by 
grafting wax. The wax is_ superior 
to paint in the matter of healing, 
but does not last as well and is not so 
convenient to apply, although in warm 
weather, when it works well, there is little 
trouble in this regard. Coal tar is useful 
in preventing the wood from checking, but 
appears to be a positive hindrance to heal- 
ing, so that, in spite of the fact that it 
stays well, there is little to recommend it. 
Pine tar is no aid to healing, being appar- 
ently a trifle detrimental, while it -helps 
only slightly in the matter of checking and 
does not last well, therefore it has nothing 
to recommend it. Shellac is a failure. It 
does not last and neither aids the wound in 
healing nor to any appreciable extent pre- 
vents it from checking.” 





Packages for Pears—A good size pack- 
age is a box 22 in long,bin deep and 10 in wide. 
This will hold 50 to 75 pears, according to 
size. Carefully grade the fruit and put on 
the outside the number the box contains.— 
{Prof Craig. 





We have taken American Agriculturist in 
our family for probably 40 years, and it 
seems like an old friend that I don’t like to 
drop.—[William Henderson, Chief Engineer 
Connellsville Ry, Fayette Co, Pa. 











Catarrh 


How This Disagreeable Disease May 
Be Entirely Overcome. 
Catarrh in the head, with its ringing noises in 
the ears, buzzing, snapping sounds, severe 
headaches and disagreeable discharges from 
the nose and throat, is permanently cured by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which purifies and en- 
riches the blood, soothes and rebuilds the 
delicate tissues, giving them a tendency to 
health instead of disease, and cures the 
affliction, in a natural way, simply by re- 
moving its cause and repairing: the injury it 
has done. If you have catarrh take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla beforethe-disease develops into 
something more serious. Remember 
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Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is America’s Greatest Medicine for Catarrh. 

Hood’s Pills cure indigestion. 
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A single discordant note reaches us out 
of a great number of letters from the mem- 
bers of farmers’ families, who rejoice at 
our efforts to improve the rural schools. 
The correspondent referred to says farmers 
need nothing more than a district school 
education, and does not believe in teaching 
the boys and girls in the country to be 
“above their business.” As though any- 
one could ever be educated above agricul- 
ture, that depends so directly upon nature, 
a knowledge of which is the basis of science, 
of practical education, of genuine culture. 


cenmcniatgitlideninnd cas 

Congress meets in a few days. It begins 
to look, however, as though the tropical 
trusts and domestic monopolies that were 
planning to force their schemes throughcon- 
gress rough shod, without regard to farm- 
ers or the general public, had reckoned 
amiss. The whole people seem to be rising 
up in a grand non-partisan effort to head 
off all these schemes. They want the is- 
sues raised by the war to be considered 
with the deliberation and fairness becom- 
ing such momentous questions. It was none 
too soon for farmers to join in this demon- 
stration. 


A revenue of some 60 to 80 millions of 
dollars yearly is yielded from the duties on 
sugar, and 10 to 15 millions from the duties 
on tobacco and cigars. With the normal in- 
crease in population, these items should soon 
reach about $100,000,000 annually. If these 
two products come in free from the East 
and West Indies, this loss of revenue will 
have to be made up by increased direct 
taxes. Besides this, our farmers will lose 
the sugar and tobacco crops as a source of 
profit. It is tough to thus be threatened 
with both losses and increased taxes. As 
awe asked in our editorial of Aug 27. Is the 


EDITORIAL 


farmer to be sacrificed? Evidently cigar 
manufacturers think so, as. they are al- 
ready reckoning on immense profits on pro- 
tected cigars made from free leaf. As for 
sugar, the refiners’ trust see dazzling 
returns in free sugar from the tropics, for 
with it they would undersell domestic pro- 
ducers until existing cane and beet sugar 
factories were closed up, and then they 
would put up prices again. 
peta ae ona 

A commendable attempt to preserve and 
increase the value of forest lands without re- 
ducing the revenues now derived from them 
is being made by the department of agricul- 
ture through the forestry division. Most of 
the timbered area of the United States is 
private property. The owners feel that they 
must get some return, but do not seem to 
understand that it is better to protect a 
forest in harvesting the timber than to de- 
stroy it. This is the very pvint the depart- 
ment offers to assist in demonstrating with 
the co-operation of the owners. A series of 
practical examples in which the present in- 
terests of the owner and the prorection or 
the timber shall have equal weight is to be 
inaugurated on timbered tracts of five acres 
and upwards. By assisting at a few trials 
it will be shown that improved ways of 
handling timbered lands are best for the 
owner as well as the forest. The condi- 
tions under which these demonstrations will 
be undertaken can be had by writing to the 
department at Washington. 


The progress of effective sanitation and 
medical science in preventing and curing 
Gisease is gratifyingly emphasized in the 
annual report of the Massachusetts board 
of health, issued early in the past month. 
This shows a steady decrease in the death 
rate from principal infectious and preven- 
table diseases. This is true particularly of 
typhoid fever, diphtheria and malaria. In 
a given number of cases of diphtheria the 
iatalities the past year were but little more 
than half as many as four years ago. Al- 
ways an unfailing index of the sanitary 
condition of a community, either urban or 
rural, the death rate from typhoid fever 
was materially smaller than two years ago. 
The very important work of campaigning 
against infectious diseases is greatly aided 
by the intelligent research in the bacterio- 
logical departments now forming a part of 
the equipment of most public sanitary or- 
ganizations. Perhaps the least satisfactory 
tortion of the report is that relating to 
food adulteration. Since the work of in- 
spection of food and drugs was inaugurated 
some fifteen years ago, a third of all the 
samples examined have proved adulterated 
or sophisticated and below the standard of 
purity. Happily this proportion named is 
much more than actually exists in the 
state. It is but natural that chiefly the ar- 
ticles under suspicion should be offered for 
test, and the fact of state supervision in 
this matter deters many unscrupulous peo- 
ple from attempting what might otherwise 
Lecome a great evil. New York, Ohio and 
ether of our middle states are aiso doing 
some effective work along the lines here 
indicated. 





EE 

The national grange sounds the keynote 
in demanding that, whatever disposition is 
made of our tropical dependencies, they be 
no closer than colonies for many years. As 
the grange resolutions point out, this plan 
would continue the tariff on tropical prod- 
uce just as though the colonies or depen- 
dencies were not subject to the United 
States. This plan would make those tropi- 
cal regions pay the $100,000,000 of tariff rev- 
enue that would be lost each year if their 
produce was admitted free. In that case 
new direct taxes amounting to this ‘vast 
sum would have to be saddled upon the 
American people to make good such an 
enormous bonus to tropical trusts. Still 
more important is it that the sensible plan 
demanded by the national grange averts 
the threatened danger to our domestic 
sugar, tobacco, fruit, vegetation and rice 





interests. These great agricultural and 
manufacturing industries in the United 
States would be seriously injured if not 
annihilated by giving the United States 
market over to the syndicates that seek 
to control the tropics. The national grange 
also spoke strongly against coolie contract 
labor on Hawaiian plantations. If these 
national representatives of the largest and 
most powerful farmers’ organization in 
America had done nothing but to thus wise- 
ly. and reasonably state the farmers’ posi- 
tion upon the new and vital issue of the 
day, it alone would amply compensate for 
the meeting of the national grange at Con- 
cord, N H, that concluded last week. It 
shows that the grange is still in the lead, 
and its influence in the farmers’ behalf is 
most powerful. It has taken a firm stand 
at just the right time, and in so doing has 
performed a big deed for American agri- 
culture. 





Hints to Buyers of Feeds. 





The inspection of fgod stuffs is conducted 
by the Maine and Massachusetts experi- 
ment stations in compliance with state 
law, with such good results that other 
states may provide such laws this winter. 
J. B. Lindsey has just issued a bulletin 
from the Mass station at Amherst (No 56) 
giving the facts about the inspection of 
stock feeds now on the market. 

Farmers are especially cautioned against 
adulterated cottonseed meal. Samples of 
this substance were found in a large num- 
ber of towns. Sea Island cottonseed, so 
called, is also very much inferior to the 
genuine material. A prime _ cottonseed 
meal should have a bright yellow color, and 
contain at least 6% per cent of nitrogen, 
equivalent to 42 per cent of protein. The 
adulterated meal contains about 3% per 
cent nitrogen, equal to 23 per cent protein. 
It is therefore only one-half as valuacle 
as the prime article. It is evidently pre- 
pared by grinding the black hulls quite 
fine, and mixing them with the yellow 
meal. The resulting product is as a rule 
of a darker yellow than the pure meal. 
Samples of adulterated meal have also been 
found that were bright yellow. This meal 
had either been artificially colored or mixed 
with some inferior substance other’ than 
hulls. We urge purchasers to buy only the 
guaranteed article, and to absolutely refuse 


the unbranded meal. Pure cotton- 
seed meal is one of the very 
cheapest concentrated feed stuffs. 


{It is advertised in our columns by the 
American cotton oil company.] 

Linseed meals, branded gluten meals, and 
gluten feeds show no adulterations. 

Wheat bran, middlings, and, with a few 
exceptions, mixed feeds, have not been 
found to contain any foreign admixtures. 
Heilman’s mixed feed was found to be of 
very poor quality. It contained a large 
amount of woody material, of very little 
feeding value. Several unmarked mixed 
feeds were similarly adulterated. The Lex- 
ington mixed feed showed several per cent 
less protein than the average. Many un- 
branded oat feeds have been found to con- 
tain as high as 65 per cent of hulls, and 
only from 5 to 7 per cent of protein, and are 
very costly at prices asked. 

Standard grades of feeds should contain 
the following percentages of protein or 
nitrogen-containing and flesh-forming sub- 
stances: Starchy feeds, or those rich in car- 
bohydrates—corn meal 9 per cent protein, 
hominy meal or chop 10 to 11 per cent, chop 
feed 8 to 9, oat feeds’9 to 10, corn and oat 
feeds 9, H O horse feeds 11; concentrated 
feeds, rich in protein—-wheat bran should 
contain at least 16 per cent protein, mixed 
feed 17, dried brewers’ grains at least 22, 
malt sprouts 24, H O dairy feed 19, H O 
poultry feed 17, American poultry feed 14, 
Buffalo and gluten feeds 28, other gluten 
feeds 22 to 24, gluten meals 36, flax meal 39, 
old process linseed meal 36, cottonseed 
meal 42. 





Cranberries Active and Firm. 





While the opening of December naturally 
finds the major part of the cranberry crop 
out of first hands, growers still control a 
considerable quantity in the aggregate. 
Three-fourths of the crop has been shipped 
from the heavy producing sections of N Y, 
and 65 to 75 per cent in Mass, In Wood Co, 
Wis, the crop is practically all sold, but 
only a portion has been shipped. Reports 
to this journal from all the leading sections 
indicate a healthy market. The demand is 
liberal in the aggregate and_ stock 
moving freely. A lull immediately 
followed the Thanksgiving trade, but 
the undertone is one of _ confidence, 
looking toward a good market in Dec. 
Prices on fine stock are fairly satisfactory 
and in some sections city buyers have pur- 
chased so freely it is believed they are 
quietly storing for an advance later in the 
winter. Prices in Wis are $5 50@7 per bbl, 
according to condition and variety. De- 
mand good, market active. In Burlington 
Co, N J, crop largely marketed early in the 
season. Growers sold freely during Oct, 
liberal sales ever since. Prices have ranged 
at 4 25@5 per bbl, with a few sales at 5 50 
at shipping points. In Atlantic Co, crop 
has proved somewhat larger than earlier 
estimated, market active around 1 30 per 
bu; in Ocean Co prices 1 10 in the rough to 
150 clean. A valued correspondent in Mon- 
mouth Co reporting for 123 acres says ear- 
lier estimates of 9300 bu have been followed 
by actual picking 11,000 bu, price 1 25@1 40 
for good, clean berries on the cars, ship- 
ments to date about 4000 crates. Prime to 
fancy berries have been selling on Cape 
Cod at country shipping points at 5@7 per 
bbl, largely around 5 75@6 50. 

The crop in New England and the west 
has turned out much as previously report- 
ed, while in portions of N J yield has sur- 
passed earlier expectations. Burlington Co 
has turned off a big crop but it now tran- 
spires that in the lower part of the state 
the supply of merchantable berries is only 
moderate, this applying to Monmouth and 
Ocean counties also. One feature is worth 
emphasizing, the berries have not kept 
well, with a general complaint of more rot 
than usual. This means the development of 
a shrinkage which may be more apparent 
later in the season. 





Possibilities in [Mint Oil. 





Owing to the long time depression in the 
market, present low prices, stocks presum- 
ably smaller than usual and the talk that 
farmers will go out of mint growing, there 
is every possibility peppermint oil may 
score an advance some of these days when 
least looked for. In many parts of the mint 
territory of N Y, Mich and Ind the opinion 
prevails that the present yield of oil will 
not satisfy the demand, although up to the 
present time values have not been mate- 
rially affected. But with the price so low, 
the market could be easily forced upward 
by speculators under any general buying. 
In Wayne Co, N Y, prices have advanced 
15@25c per lb since the opening of the sea- 
son to the basis of 90c@$1, according to late 
advices to American Agriculturist, but at the 
outside there is an indifference among buy- 
ers. Farmers hold considerable quantities of 
oil, made up in part of numerous small indi- 
vidual lots, and these are moving out slow- 
ly around 85@90c. In the west a fair pro- 
portion of the crop is still on hand, one of 
our well posted correspondents in Indiana 
writing from St Joseph Co, placing this at 
50 per cent with the, market about 64c per 
lb for English and 68@70c for prime Ameri- 
can oil. In Mich more or less off-grade oil 
is available, the finest qualities are’report- 
ed scarce, prices covering a wide range, 
best commanding about 75c. 

The situation in foreign mint oil is in- 
teresting. Production of English oil, al- 


‘Ways small, is considerably less than usual, 
owing to unfavorable weather conditions 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


throughout the summer, 
higher. 
three seasons have discouraged the indus- 
try in Japan, that country of proverbially 
low wages. According to the autumn report 
of Schimmel & Co, the well-known Leipzic 
and New York dealers in essential oils, the 


prices about 25c 
The low prices of the last two or 


"98 crop and stock of peppermint oil in 
Japan is now less than half that at the _cor- 


responding date two years ago. Experi- 
mental plantations of peppermint have 
been instituted upon the most northern 
island of the Japanese empire. In Ger- 


many, where efforts are being made to 
grow mint commercially, fair progress is 
noted with some extension of plantations. 

Now for Hothouse Products—tThis is 
the period for a between-seasons dullness 
in fresh vegetables, and early December 
finds comparatively few of the miscellan- 
ecus sorts on sale, with standards such as 
onions, cauliflower, egg plant, celery, tur- 
nips, cabbages, squash, etc, chiefly in de- 
mand. Comparatively small quantities of 
string beans, peas, spinach, etc, are avail- 
able and the sale is rather slow. Because 
of the scarcity of out-of-doors green truck 
there is now a good demand for hothouse 
stocks, including lettuce, cucumbers, toma- 
toes and mushrooms, these commanding 
high prices when prime in quality. The 
week before Christmas will find more or 
less fresh southern vegetables from Flor- 
ida and the Gulf sent to northern and 
western markets, and by the first half of 
January the trade in southern truck will 
again be in full swing. In the big city 
markets mushrooms are quotable whole- 
sale at 75c@$1 per lb, tomatoes 20@30c, cu- 
cumbers 1@1 25 per doz, choice lettuce 40@ 
50¢ per doz heads. 








The Market for Raw Furs and skins is 
more active now that cold weather is at 
hand and a fair demand is noted for de- 
sirable lots. All such sell readily at full 
prices. It is difficult to print a set of 
quotations which will cover all descrip- 
tions, because a skin which is apparently 
first-class may have some slight defect de- 
preciating its value in the eye of the buy- 
er; again something strictly choice to fancy 
may command aé considerable premium 
over what may be classed regularly es- 
tablished quotations. The following figures 
are approximately those ruling in the New 
York and Boston markets. Northern and 
eastern red fox $1 40@1 75 each, gray fox 
65@85c, prairie wolf 65@90c, timber wolf 1 50 
@2 50, wolverine 4@5 75, lynx 1 50@3, wild 
cat 40@75c, black house cat 25@50c, do col- 
ored 7@15c, dark marten 5@8 50, pale do 2@ 
8 50, black skunk 1@1 25, half striped do 60 
@75c, striped 35@50c, raccoon 75c@1, opos- 
sum 10@30c, mink 1 25@2, fall musk rat 10 
@12c, winter do 12@15c. 





Record-Breaking Exports—During the 
first ten months of this year total exports 
from the U S were 988 million dollars com- 
pared with 858 one year ago, 780 two years 
ago, 645 in ’94, 660 in ’93, 691 in ’92. During 
the ten months first named we sent abroad 
460 millions more goods than we brought 
into this countrys - 





Sustains the Cranberry Report—I have 
read your report on the cranberry crop for 
98 and from what I can learn think it a 
very fair estimate. Fully one-third of the 
crop in this vicinity has been moved at 
prices from $1 10 per bu in the rough to 1 50 
clean. The condition of the market seems 
to point toward better prices.—({George L. 
Shinn, New Jersey. 

Ohio Maple Syrup—About an eighth of 
last season’s crop is still in farmers’ hands 
and is worth at shipping points 65@75c per 
gal. There is a full average stock in deal- 
ers’ hands selling at 75@80c, with some fancy 
lots at 95c@$1. Trade is rather slow. The 
Ohio crop comes in much earlier than that 


of Vt and usually a large proportion of this | 
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is consumed before the buckwheat season 
closes.—[C. F. Phillips, Cuyahoga Co, O. 


Cranberries in Nova Scotia—Growing 
cranberries under favorable conditions is 
undoubtedly profitable in Nova _ Scotia. 
There are not enough grown to supply the 
home markets. Henry Shaw, at a recent 
horticultural meeting, stated that his 1897 
crop netted him $839 for 174 barrels. 








Making Snow Paths—Good winter walks 
about the farm buildings are as important 








as good summer walks. A handy plow for 
the snow is shown herewith, the construc- 
tion being plainly shown in the cut. The 
center board, it will be noticed, runs lower 
than the sides. This keeps the plow from 
running first to one side and then to the 
other. The flaring top boards greatly as- 
sist in making a clean cut path. 





To Protect the Trade from being im- 


posed upon with low grade and adulterated 
cottonseed meal, the American Cotton Oil 
company commenced, last season, at- 
taching a red tag showing guaran- 
teed analysis to the sacks’ contain- 
ing cottonseed meal. They now find 
that the good reputation gained by this 
cottonseed meal is causing certain competi- 
tors to place a red tag upon their cotton- 
seed meal, thereby leading the trade to 
believe that they are handling the goods 
of the American Cotton Oil company. In 
buying cottonseed meal, consumers should 
note that this name appears on the red tag 
attached to each bag in order to get just 
what they want. 


Barb Wire Cut—A Reader’s horse got cut 


on a barb wire fence and it will not heal. 
If there is proud flesh, apply a little ter- 
chloride of antimony to it with a feather 
every third day until it is lower than the 
surrounding skin, then mix 1 oz acetate 
lead, 1 oz sulphate zinc and % oz carbolic 
acid in 1 qt soft water. Shake up wellandap- 
ply a little twice a day. If the horse rubs 
or bites the sore, prevent him from doing 
so. Do not use any bandages on the wound. 
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The National Grange. 


The thoroughly conservative character of 
the national grange was maintained at its 
32€ annual session. While many § reso- 
lutions were introduced, no small propor- 
tion were rejected. As a general thing, 
resolutions as to what Patrons agree on, as 
free rural mail delivery, postal savings 
banks, the election of U S senators by the 
people, are adopted and there the matter 
ends so far as the national grange is con- 
cerned, the work of following up the reso- 
lutions being left to executive or legislative 
committees. Many resolutions of such char- 
acter are introduced each year, but are not 
thoroughly discussed, and a line of aggres- 
sive work mapped out on one or two re- 
forms, to be pushed to a successful issue. 
If the national grange, besides putting 
itself on record as in favor of certain re- 
forms, would fight for say two, each year, 
or year after year, until successful, it would 
lose its present character of ultra-conser- 
vatism and we believe gain a much larger 
support from farmers. Less of social func- 
tions and more of aggressive business work 
would give opportunity for bringing about 
the suggestion cutlined above. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 

When the interstate commerce commis- 
sion determines what is not lawful, it shall 
also state what is lawful; the legislative 
committee is instructed to try to secure 
the passage of such a law by congress, 





“This committee is also instructed to try 


to obtain changes and amendments to the 
interstate commerce law, that the laws may 
conform to the recommendations of the 
commission as expressed in their last an- 
nual report. 

That the department of agriculture give 
preference in appointments of employees, 
to boys and girls from the farm. 

Pure food laws indorsed and their rigid 
enforcement recommended. 

Journals of proceedings of previous ses- 
sions, out of print, ordered reprinted and 
bound for use of executive committee. 

The free rural mail delivery service should 
be greatly extended. 

The legislative committee were requested 
to appear before the industrial investiga- 
tion’ committee, now in session at Wash- 
ington, to express its views as those of the 
grange relating to agriculture. 

The election of U S senators by the peo- 
ple demanded. 

OTHER RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 

by masters of the 26 various state granges 
represented were as follows and were voted 
down or not adopted by the national 
grange: A cipher code of unwritten work 
for state masters; forbidding dancing in 
grange halls or under grange auspices 
(left to subordinate granges to regulate by 
by-laws); exempting elderly or infirm Pa- 
trons from dues who have paid same 13 
years; Patrons who pay dues but do not 
attend meetings are ineligible to hold of- 
fice or to the benefits accruing to member- 
ship: names of all persons who have ever 
joined the order from its inception to date, 
be collected and placed on file for refer- 
ence (left to discretion of executive com- 
mittee): remonetization of the half cent; 
music for especial use in conferring degree 
of Flora; field work of single subordinate 
degrees be stricken from the manual; no 
national or state grange official shall con- 
tinue in office while a candidate for public 
office: changing chaplain’s prayer at open- 
ing of grange; indorsing an Ohio paper as 
the official organ. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE BUSINESS FEATURES 


of the order were pushed to the front as the 
leading subject ‘under discussion. Early in 
the session, Master Ager of Md offered a 
resolution that the executive committee be 
instructed to publish a trade paper for 
Patrons, that they may advertise what they 
want to buy and have to sell, to be printed 
semi-monthly and sent to each subordi- 
nate grange. Master Raine of Mo asked for 
a system looking for the further extension 
of co-operative tiading, to be brought 
about by a meeting of various grange co- 
operative trading managers, in conjunc- 
tion with each session of the national 
grange. 

The committee on good of the order rec- 
ommended that an extra appropriation be 
made for the Quarterly Bulletin, that extra 
pages be added for advertisements at low 
rates, of what Patrons want to buy and 
sell. As this seemed to throw the work on 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 


the lecturer, he suggested that the matter 
be left with the executive committee and 
lecturer to be done as they thought best. 
The committee on co-operation also made a 
strong statement as to the needs of con- 
certed action for co-operative buying and 
selling, stating that some direct aid be- 
tween granges of things for sale is a real 
want. The matter was finally left with the 
executive committee and lecturer to get 
out such trading circulars or papers as 
they consider best. 
CONCERNING RURAL SCHOOL EDUCATION 

a lively interest was manifest. The re- 
ports of the master and lecturer made spe- 
cial reference to it. The report of the com- 
mittee on education was a scholarly docu- 
ment stating squarely and fairly what is 
needed. The report of the master of the Pa 
state grange showed what has been accom- 
plished in that state. The Ct state master 
tackled the problem as relating to agricul- 
tural colleges, and Prof Porter of Ct was 
invited to speak on the subject. Lack of 
time, evidently, prevented some well-con- 
certed action for a demand or for a discus- 
sion of the problem in subordinate granges 
along new and modern lines as applied to 
the times, as a recommendation of the na- 
tional grange. 

OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST 
included that of organization and extension 
of the order. This year, Mississippi failed 
of representation for the first time in the 
history ofthe order, and South Carolina 
was only received after the promise to 
pay up back dues. Last year Virginia 
dropped out. It is only a few years since 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Alabama and Texas 
were represented. Instead of having 32 
states or more represented, the representa- 
tion has dropped down to 26, of which at 
least four are near the non-representative 
point. Master Jones is sincere in his efforts 
to rebuild the order, and with his wide ex- 
perience in affairs of business, we believe 
will succeed. He has the confidence of the 
national organization/and is applying bus- 
iness methods to bring about the desired 
results. During his first year as master, 225 
granges have been put on their feet, as 
against 215 the previous year. The dues 
paid also show an increase. A liberal ap- 
propriation was made for extension of the 
order, and with the good work already done 
the past year, better results than for many 
years are expected during 1899. Already 
there are calls from Oklahoma, and the ju- 
risdiction of that territory was attached to 
Kansas. 

Salaries of officers were made about the 
same as in previous years. 

S. H. Messick of Delaware succeeds Leon- 
ard Rhone of Pennsylvania on the execu- 
tive committee. 

The next session will be held at some city 
in Ohio, to be selected by Ohio state 
grange. 

IMPERIALISM A LIVE ISSUE, 

A feature of the meeting was the 
address of Editor Myrick of American Ag- 
riculturist on the above topic as affecting 
American agriculture. He referred to the 
labor conditions of the Spanish colonies, 
the syndicate schemes now being organ- 
ized for their development, the compara- 
tive values of labor, how our manufactur- 
ers had everything to gain and our farm- 
ers much to lose by lowering tariff rates, 
and special emphasis was laid on how a 
development of the tropical colonies would 
affect the United States market for tobacco, 
cigars, sugar, rice, early vegetables, fruits, 
ete. The national grange expressed its 
appreciation and agreement with the ad- 
dress by passing the following resolution: 

“We protest against the Coolie contract 
labor system of the Hawaiian islands as 
un-American and as unjustly competing 
with American farmers.” 

“While we do not attempt to specify what 
form of government shall be applied to the 
new dependencies of the United States in 
the West and East Indies, it is not to be 
supposed that these regions will for years 
be any closer than colonies and _ there 
should be no discrimination in favor of 
their products in the.matter of duties im- 
posed on foreign importations.” 

rc 
NEW YORK. 

Floyd grange gave a Thanksgiving 
chicken-pie feast and social; the attendance 
was large. Floyd grange is in a prosper- 
ous condition. The grange store has been 
closed on judgments and mortgage fore- 
closure by M. H. Powers to Mr Simmons 








of Taberg. The store was called the Onei- 
da Co co-operative exchange. 

Domestie grange holds its meetings every 
Saturday at Scriba grange hall. Final de- 
grees were recently conferred on several 
candidates and at a later time an oyster 
supper enjoyed. There is an agent here 
trying to organize a lodge of Patrons of 
Industry. What does the P of I do that 
the P of H cannot do, if it will? Scriba 
already has enough societies, more than 
can be attended as they ought to be. 

Highland grange of Catherine is having 
excellent meetings. Is a good garden any 
profit to a farmer? Do farmers neglect 
their opportunities more than other classes 
and if so, why? were discussed last week, 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

State Lecturer Hill organized a grange 

in Delaware Co last week. 
OHIO. 


Indications point to a lively meeting at 
the state grange, New Philadelphia, Dec 
13-15. Hotel accommodations 8e to $1.50 


per day, and greatly reduced railroad rates, 
The discussion of many live questions as 
affecting farmers’ interests is sure to take 


place, and considerable hustling is being 


“THE STORY OF CONSUMPTION, 


(Continued.) 
Dr. Hunter’s Lecture, VI. 


Since the explosion of the Koch lymph delusion, 
a reign of quackery-in the treatment of the lungs 
has swept over the country unequalled by any- 
thing since the Dark Ages, Physicians rushing 
from one worthless nostrum to another in the 
vain hope of finding something to take the place, 
before t people, of their publicly discarded treat- 
ment. Goat’s blood, asses’ serum, Spanish flies, 
Edson’s asepsin and Murphy’s “ putting the lungs 
to sleep,” etc., while men who are not physicians 
at all, being without medical education or any 
knowledge of the properties of medicines or any 

ience of the rements of lung cases—are 
permitted to fill the papers with announcements 
offering advice and treatment, in flagrant viola- 
tion of law, and the “Medical Board” entrusted 
by the Legislature with the duty of protecting the 
publie from medical imposture, sits idly by and 
rmits the sick to be robbed and their lives to be 
ampered with by these human vampires to an 
extent frightful to contemplate. 

The only remedy I can see for this curse of quack- 
ery, not only in lung diseases, but in all other de- 
partments of medical practice, is the reorganiza- 
tion of the whole profession of medicine by repeal- 
ing the existing inefficient laws, enacting plain 
statutes for the regulation of medical practice and 
entrusting their administration to the same tri- 
bunals (outside of the profession) that enforce 
the penalties against imposture and fraud in 
other pursuits of life. 

All feng  aepaes and scientific physicians 
throughout the world now accept my theory that 
consumption is a local disease of the lungs, and 
its essential cause a germ of the air feeding upon 
and destroying the lung tissue, that to cure it we 
must kill the germs in the lungs and heal the 
inflamed and ulcerated surfaces caused by their 
ravages. This is done by germicidal and healing 
remedies inhaled into the lungs in a gaseous state. 
No part of the breathing organs below the larynx 
is reached by solid or fluid medicines’) The lungs 
are an air cavity, and lung diseases can be cured 
only by inhaled air medicated according to the 
nature and stage of the disease. 

When the inhaled medicines are right and 
rightly applied according to the case, lung mala- 
dies are as curable as other serious sickness. 








This is the only scientific treatment. Legitimate 
reasoning, analogy, experience and common sense 
all proclaim it the only one curative of lung 
diseases. 


I have treated over 50,000 cases of lung sickness 
during the past 47 years,and have rescued thou- 
sands of patients by this treatment from the very 
brink of the grave, who otherwise must have died. 
In my New York practice in the past six years, I 
have treated more than 10,000, and last year 2,578 
cases, the records of which can be seen at my 
office. I founded and introduced the local treat- 
ment of the lungs by inhalation, invented the 
first instrument ever used for the cure of these 
diseases, and I believe I am the only lung special- 
ist who now treats consumption on scientific 

rinciples, or can show any commanding success 

n its cure. 
ROBERT HUNTER, M. D., 
Specialist in Lung Cases, 
117 West 45th St., New York City. 

NoTE.—Dr. Hunter’s book, fully explaining his 
treatment and its results in all forms of lung dis- 
ease, will be sent free to any reader of this paper 
who is interested, by addressing him as above. 
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done among the numerous aspirants for of- 
fice from master all the way down the list. 





SouTH CAROLINA—There are 16 live 
granges and two Pomonas, one new grange 
during the year and an increase in mem- 
bership in some sections. A grange store 
has been established and a cottonseed mill 
erected and fitted. The sparsely settied 
ecevdition of the country and distance be- 
tween towns and houses make organiza- 
tion difficult. 





Another Successful N Y Sugar Factory. 





The campaign of the First N Y beet sugar 
company’s factory at Rome, N Y,. will last 
this year about 80 days. It will be grinding 
beets that length of time; after that it will 
have two or three months’ work on our 
2a sugars. The manager, G. H. Spitzli, 
writes us: 

“We contracted for about 1200 acres of 
beets, but owing to a few failures and some 
who did not sow at all, we will receive the 
beets from about 900 to 1000 acres. Our to- 
tal yield will be about 12,000 tons, possibly 
a little over. The highest yield that we 
know of this year is an average of 28 tons 
per acre on a three-acre piece, the plot 
yielding 84 tons, which was grown in Wayne 
county. We pay $5 per ton for the beets 
delivered at the factory, and will receive, 





SUGAR BEETS 





when they are all in, about 6000 tons from 
Wayne county; the freight on same, ship- 
ped via canal, being fess than 40c per ton. 
The average sugar content this year, which, 
owing to the extremely wet fall we have 
had having a’tendency to lower same, has 
been to date 13 per cent, although we have 
had samples here which tested 18.9 per 
cent sugar in the beet. 

“We are grinding from 160 to 175 tons of 
beets per day, which is about 50 per cent 
more than we ground last year. We are 
turning out an average of a little over 10 
tons of pure granulated sugar per day, and 
are continually oversold on same, which 
speaks very well of its quality, as we sell 
upon the same prices as the American 
Sugar Refining Co. We trust that Ameri- 
can Agriculturist will be able to head off 
the effort that is being made to admit sugar 
free of duty from the West Indies and the 
Philippines, as we certainly would have a 
very dismal future were this to take place.” 





The importance of good seed in sugar beet 
cultivation cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized. The U S consul at Madgeburg writes 
that because of the absolute superiority of 
German beet seed, not less than 100,000 bags 
of it were bought by Frenchmen last year. It 
sells in Saxony a*t 8@10c p lb, which is a 
moderate price considering that it takes at 
least four years to get the seed into mar- 
ket. Second class seed is sold there at 5@6c 
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and is mainly shipped to Russia and the 
United States. This inferior seed produces 
a beet that will yield 1 to 2 per cent less 
net sugar in the factory. Thus if it takes 
55 tons of seed to produce 50,000 tons of 
beets, the consul figures that the saving on 
first cost of cheap seed would be some $3000, 
but the beets therefore would yield $30,000 
worth less sugar. In other words, the best 
seed would earn $27,000 more for the fac- 
tory than poor seed under like conditions. 
This fact has been repeatedly emphasized 
in our columns, and led us to publish Mr 
Ware’s remarkable treatise, Sugar Beet 
Seed (price $2 postpaid from this office), 
which tells how to produce the best possible 
beet seed and also gives the methods and 
addresses of foreign growers of the best 
seed, and their American representatives. 
ec = 

As Handy a Tool as we have used for 
many a day is Russell’s combined- staple 
and nail puller, wire splicer, metal cutter, 
wrench, hammer and pinchers. It can be 
used for a thousand and one purposes, is 
well made but cheap, and so popular that 
35,000 were sold last year. Our advertisers, 
the Russell Co, 1820 Grand avenue, Kansas 
City, Mo, will send you full varticulars 
tree on request. 

Tea Drinkers paid $958,000 in the shape of 
war taxes between July 1 and Nov 1, 
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Stories Of PLUG, 


How | Went to the Mines 
For Life and Liberty 
The First Speculator 

A Turn of Luck 





Bret Harte 
HenryMStanley 

Robert Barr | 
W.J.Long | 




















Every courageous and ambitious youth will be delighted and inspired | 
by these stirring stories which are to appear in the 1899 volume of 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION | 


The fifty-two issues of the new volume will be the best The Compan- 
ion has ever published, the following being but a few of the other note- 
worthy contributions already engaged to appear during the year 1890: 




































STATESMEN AS WAGE-EARNERS, : ‘ ° Henry W. Lucy 
THE BOY WITH A VOICE, . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ David Bispham 
ART STUDENTS IN NEW YORK, . ‘ a i G. W. Breck 


THE GROWING CHILD, ° ° ° 
WONDERS OF SOMNAMBULISM, . Dr. Wm. A. Hammond 
KLONDIKES, OLD AND NEW, . - Prof. N. S. Shaler 


Finest Calendar of the Century, FREE. 


This Calendar, the most beautiful one ever given to Companion 
readers, is 12x 36 inches in size, lithographed in twelve of the most 
delicate and harmonious colors, with a border of stamped gold, 
and is suitable for the prettiest corner of the house. 

ooo © © 6-66 eee 


who cut out and send this slip with $1.75 at once, will 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS receive The Companion every week from the time of ' 


subscription to January, 1899, FREE, and then a full year, 52 weeks, until 
January, 1900. This offer includes the exquisite Companion Calendar. vy U 125 
@-0-0-@ 2-0-8 0-8--0-8-8-8-8-8-6-8-8-8-6 : 


Illustrated Announcement and Sample Copies sent on request. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 


Dr. Mary P. Jacobi | 
| 





























EXTRAORDINARY OFFER! 
YOuoTH’S COMPANION 


To January 1, 1900, including the Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s 
Double Numbers for two years, The Twelve-color Companion Calendar 
for 1899, an exquisite and dainty gift, and 


ONLY $2.50 
ONE IN 
YEAR AMERICAN AGRICUL TIURIST; ADVANCE. 
Including Year Book and Almanac for 1899, 


Address AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, - - = = « «= 62 Lafayette Place, New York City. 





BOTH FOR 


PAPERS 
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Dates of Important Meetings. 





Michigan horticultural, Ann Arbor..Dec 6-8 
Missouri state horticultural, Columbia 


Dec 6-7 
Missouri stock breeders, Mexico......Dec 12 
Southeastern Iowa horticultural, Wash- 
ington...... di.Knavnewenekeeecesetns Dec 6-8 
South Dakota dairy, Sioux Falls....Dec 7-9 
Minnesota dairy, Austin..........+. Dec 13-15 
Indiana dairy, Mooresville.......... Dec 14-15 
Nebraska dairy, Fremont........ Dec 20-22 
Illinois state horticultural, Springfield, 
Dec 27-29 
Kansas state horticultural, Topeka 
Dec 27-29 
Texas dairy, Fort Worth..,...........Dec 5 


Pennsylvania dairy, Williamsport... Dec 12-13 
Alabama poultry, Birmingham....Dec 12-17 


Ohio horticultural, Euclid, Ohio......Dec 6-8 
Farmers’ national congress, Ft Worth, 
TORASB.. cccee Sere Serer Dec 6-14 
Michigan ass’n of farmers’ clubs, Lan- 
BINT oc cccece picartarsntnaaessynnne aa 
Indiana state horticultural, Indian- 
BPOUM, cc cccccccocsccccesecesecece es IOC 6-8 
Iowa state horticultural, Des Moines, 
Dec 13-16 


Minnesota butter and cheese makers, 
Litchfield...............++.+.Nov 30-Dec 1 

Illinois state dairy, Galesburg..... Jan 10-12 

Guernsey cattle club, Colonade hotel, 
Philadelphia, 10.30 a m............Dee 14 


NEW YORK. 


Colesville, Broome Co, Nov 29—Potatoes 
are in some places rotted badly. Henry 
Warner is laying cellar wall for a large 
creamery. He is to have it ready in Jan- 
uary if the weather keeps favorable. The 
apple crop was a failure in some orchards 
and some had good crops, but the fruit does 
not keep well. 

Fairport, Monroe Co, Nov 293—The fall has 
been very wet, consequently no fall plowing 
has been done. Some potatoes on low lands 
not dug. Sweet corn fodder has been great- 
ly injured. The Thomas canning factory 
just closed a very successful season, while 
the Cobb factory is running still, using up 
about 1000 bu of apples per day. Cider vin- 
egar works have made no cider this fall as 
apples have been too expensive to use in 
that way. An orchard in Pittsford was sold 
at 2.90 per bbl. Buyers are paying 30 to 
32c for potatoes. 

Maine, Broome Co, Nov 28—Fall work is 
well in hand. Butter sells at 20c. Apples 
are 45c and few selling. Potatoes 35 to 40c. 
«. G. Bowers sold a Holstein cow for $100. 
Eugene Ellis has moved to Binghamton. 
BE. L. Vincent, one of the leading farm- 
ers of this county, has been re-elected to 
the legislature. Beef cattle are high and 
scarce, but pork is low, 3%c 1 w. 


Milton, Saratoga Co, Nov 29—Many 
farmers will have a _ larger’ acre- 
age of grain and corn another 
a larger acreage of grain and corn another 
year, as hay is a glut in the market. Mar- 
tin Inglehart, Jr, has completed his new 
farm house and is now occupying it. The 
new cold storage building recently estab- 
lished at Ballston Spa will be a great help 
and accommodation to farmers of this and 
nearby towns. The company operating it 
has bought nearly all the apples in this vi- 
cinity. The Ballston terminal railroad has 
completed its route through this town from 
Baliston Spa to Rock City Falls. The Per- 
gament paper mill is manufacturing a 
paper which is impervious to water or 
grease. It is used for wrapping butter, 
meats, lard, etc. - 

Otsego, Otsego Co, Nov 28—Irving Hall 
has rented Alfred Ross’s farm near Schuy- 
ler Lake. He has had charge of the Les- 
ter Coleman farm the past two years. Ed- 
win Smith has sola his house and lot at 
Flycreek to Emerson Stickle, and will work 
the A. H. Clark farm next year. M. H. 
Wedderspoon has just completed a large 
tenement house. Large corn and potato 
crops were harvested in this township the 
past season. Grain was badly injured by 
the rains in August. Eggs are 22c per doz. 


Stafford, Genesee Co, Nov 29—The 
weather until the 23d was very favorable 
for harvesting the cabbage crop, which is 
being sold to Sanders Bros at Stafford for 
$3.50 per ton, and is being stored for a 
higher market. Growers are not enthusias- 
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tic over their financial success. Poultry is 
very plentiful and the price is not at all 
remunerative. Ducks for Thanksgiving 
were worth 7c 1 w and 9c d@ w; and other 
fowls in proportion. Now the holiday has 
passed, prices have dropped still lower. The 
apple crop, about 75 per cent of an average 
yield, is nearly disposed of at a good price 
and farmers are rejoicing over a little ready 
money with which to pay the tax gatherer 
and meet other expenses. Milch cows are 
still very scarce, extra ones bringing $50. 
Buyers are out picking up old cows, paying 
$10 to 20, according to condition. Sheep in- 
dustry is increasing to some extent, and a 
number in this vicinity have recently added 
to their flocks. The Hooker farm, conduct- 
ed by George Williams, is being devoted to 
the dairy business, with 14 cows at present, 
to be increased to 20 later on. The milk is 
delivered to the creamery in LeRoy. The 
yield of potatoes was not large and rotted 
to some extent. Pork is on the market at 
$4 to 4.50 per cwt. Hay is very aboundant 
with little demand, the best bringing $5 to 
7 per ton. James Gill, a prominent Stafford 
farmer, quite early in the fall bought 21 
calves which he will feed, having about 
60 tons of hay which he wishes to dispose 
of. Mr Gill has engaged to some extent in 
potato growing. The bulk of the wheat 
crop has been disposed of at 75 to 80c per 
bu. Oats yielded fairly well and are worth 
28 to 33c. It is generally conceded that the 
farming community is in much better con- 
dition at present than for some years past, 
notwithstanding several farms in the towns 
of Stafford and LeRoy have been and others 
are to be sold under foreclosure of mort- 
gage. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Officers Elected—The annual meeting of 
the Hunterdon county board of agriculture 
was held at Locktown, Nov 19, and the: fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: Pres, V. R. Mathews, Ringoes; vice 
pres, James Lane, Readington; secy, W. W. 
Case, Baptistown; treas, G. H. Hoffman, 
Baptistown; director on the state 
board of agriculture for two years, H. F. 
Bodine, Locktown; delegate to the _ state 
horticultural society, Cyrus Risler, Lock- 
town. 

A Fine Milk Farm—In Mercer Co, N J, 
near Trenton, is a splendid dairy farm own- 
ed by L. B. Risdon. It contains 75 acres and 
supports 53 Jersey and Guernsey cows and 
4 horses. The cows have been tested for 
tuberculosis and found perfectly free from 
it. The farm has a model barn with run- 
ning water for each cow. The cows are fed 
gluten meal, bran and large quantities of 
ensilage, which is highly prized as a dairy 
feed. The milk is retailed in Trenton at 8c 
per qt the year round. The farm is underthe 
supervision of J. W. Bogart. This gentle- 
man has been manager for nine years and 
shows his ability to take care of dairy cat- 
tle in the splendid results obtained from the 
herd and his exceedingly neat dairy build- 
ings. The farm is in the best of condition 
and pays well. 


PENNS\LVANIA. 
The Object of the Dairy Union, 








Speaking of the approaching meeting of 
the Pennsylvania dairy union, Prof Harry 
Hayward, secretary of the union, makes 
some interesting statements regarding the 
dairy interests of the state: He calls at- 
tention to the fact that according to the 
latest statistics the total annual valuation 
of the dairy products of the state is $19,- 
676,527, bestdes what milk is sold for imme. 
diate consumption and veal calves. Penn- 
sylvania stands third in butter production, 
with a total product of 96,199,428 lbs; sixth 
in cheese production with a total of 5,457,- 
897 lbs, and fifth in the number of milch 
cows with a total of 927,254. Still with this 
enormous production of dairy products not 
nearly enough is produced to supply the 
demand for butter and cheese in our own 
markets, and as a result in certain portions 
of the state western, New York or Ohio 
butter and cheese supply the trade, and in 
nearly all markets of the state home dairy 
products are discriminated against. This 
may be in part due to the fact that the but- 
ter and cheese made in Pennsylvania, if not 
really inferior to the western butter and 
cheese is not as constant in supply nor the 
product as uniform. Large dealers in these 











products will always give preference to @ 
line of goods that is always uniform in 
quality and constant in quantity. These 
can only be done by skillful manufacture, 
and winter dairying. Again, there are but 
few large dairy producing states that ar: 
not doing more to protect and encourage 
the industry by legislation, field instruc- 
tions, dairy schools and competitive ex- 
hibitions, than is Pennsylvania. In brief, 
almost everything has been or is being 
dene for the welfare of the dairy industry 
in these greater producing states which sell 
their product in the markets of Pennsylva- 
nia. All that has been done in other states 
for the welfare of dairying needs to be 
done in the Keystone state, and one thing 
more, and that is absolute protection from 
fraudulent butter. The only way home dairy 
interests can be protected and encouraged is 
by an organization of those interested in its 
welfare, working harmoniously, systemati- 
cally and intelligently for certain definite 
objects which they desire to accomplish. 
Such an organization is the Pennsylvania 
dairy union. It will hold its annual meet- 
ing and exhibition at Williamsport, Dec 12 
and 13, just prior to the annual meeting 
of the state grange, which will be held in 
the same city Dec 13-17. More than $500 are 
offered in prizes in a butter and cheese ex- 
hibit, which will be judged by experts and 
the scores published in the daily journals. 
Reduced railroad and hotel rates have been 
secured. An urgent appeal is made to all 
dairymen, and all those interested in the 
welfare of dairying, to be present at this 
meeting. 





Morris, Nov 22—Great quantities of rain 
have fallen here this fall, making the roads 
very bad for teaming or traveling. The 
town will be unable to have a farmers’ in- 
stitute this year, as only 300 institutes can 
be held, and 1400 applications have been 
made. Potatoes are selling at the nearest 
railroad station for 35c per bu. Butter 
is wholesaling here for 18c and retailing for 
20 to 2lc. Turkeys for the Thanksgiving 
trade are in demand; a local dealer expects 
to ship 700 or 800. He is paying 9c per Ib 
lw. Real estate outlook is a little brighter. 
E. L. Morehouse recently bought the Bell 
property near Garrattsville for $3500. There 
are about 175 acres in this farm. Chestnut 
and stove coal is 4.50 per ton this winter. 
Hard wood sells for $1.25 to 1.50 per cord. 
Hay is about $4 per ton at the barn. Buck- 
wheat is poorly filled. The condensary at 
New Berlin is a grand thing for the farm- 
ers in this section. Several cheese factories 
in that vicinity have been closed since that 
was started. Milk is drawn there from a 
radius of 9 or 10 miles. Phillips & Nichols 
are building a cheese factory in Morris vil- 
lage. 


ONTARIO. 
Important Meetings at Guelph. 








The 20th annual meeting of the Ontario 
agricultural and experimental union will 
be held at the agricultural college at 
Guelph, Dec 7-9. There will be six sessions, 
opening with a public meeting on the 7th. 
A particularly strong program has_ been 
arranged, the list of speakers including 
men.who are at the top in their various 
lines of work. Of peculiar interest and 
value will be the summary results of the 
field experiments conducted this year on 
over 3000 farms which will be presented 
and discussed at the meeting. This along 
with the reports on co-operative work in 
horticulture, dairying, bee-keeping, soil 
physigs, and the weeds of Ontario will 
make the meeting interesting and profit- 
able to all. Prof C. F. Curtiss, director of 
the agricultural experiment station of 
Iowa, and Mrs S. T. Rorer, principal of 
the Philadelphia cooking school, and an 
associate editor of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, have been engaged to speak at’ the 
meeting. The program follows: 

First session, Wednesday evening, the 7th, 
at 8 o’clock, Mrs Rorer, speaking on Ra- 
tional dietary to produce the best physi- 
cal and mental results, and Prof Curtiss on 
Agriculture as a branch of public instruc- 
tion. Thursday morning from 8 o’clock to 
10, inspection of college departments; at 
10.10, address by President George MHar- 
court, followed by address on Cooking as 
an art, by Mrs Rorer, and Leading varieties 
of small fruits, by H. L. Hutt, BS A. In 
the afternoon the results of co-operative 
experiments with commercial fertilizers for 
corn and mangels, leguminous crops and 








mixed grains for green fodder, grasses and 
clovers for hay, and leading varieties of 
corn and millet, will be presented by C. A. 
Zavitz; Prof Curtiss will give an address 
on The effect of feed on the quantity and 
quality of milk and Prof H. H. Dean will 
give The average results of co-operative 
experiments in curing cheese at different 
temperatures, and summary reports relat- 
ing to cheese factories and creameries. The 
evening will be devoted to an inspection of 
the various college rooms and laboratories 
and to short addresses and_ discussions. 
Friday’s program includes Co-operative ex- 
periments in soil moisture, by J. B. Rey- 
nolds; Results of co-operative experiments 
with leading varieties of wheat, barley, 
peas, oats, beans, buckwheat, mangels, tur- 
nips, carrots and potatoes, by C. A. Zavitz; 
report of co-operative experiments in api- 
culture, by R. FB. Holterman; report on 
economic botany, Ontario weeds, by F. 
C. Harrisun; notes and comments on the 
meeting by Dr James Mills, and five min- 
ute addresses on Some advances that have 
been made in the agriculture of my local- 
ity within the last few years, C. M. Macfie, 
Middlesex Co; G. T. Thompson, Kent Co; 
T. J. Hurley, Hastings Co; D. P. L. Camp- 
bell, Prescott Co; R. A. Lehmann, Simcoe 
Co: F. W. Heacock, York Co; G. A. Rob- 
ertson, Lincoln Co; C, R. Stevenson, Elgin 
Co, and a large number of other ex-stu- 
dents. The Guelph fat stock and poultry 
show, and the annual meeting of the On- 
tario bee-keepers’ association are both to 
be held in Guelph onthe6th, 7th and 8th and 
the annual meeting of the Guelph poultry 
association on Thursday of the same week. 
Arrangements have been made with the 
railway companies for. reduced rates to 
Guelph. All inquiries regarding railway 
rates, ete, should be sent to C. A. Zavitz, 
Secretary, Agricultural college, Guelph, 
Ontario. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Mattituck, Suffolk Co, Nov 29—Farmers 
are finishing up fall work, burying seed 
cabbages and carting potatoes. Cauliflower 
is a failure. The few who have good ones 
get from 3.50 to 4 per bbl. Corn is a fair 
crop and is all harvested. Agent Phelps 
has made his annual tour of this part of 
Long Island in the interests of American 
Agriculturist, and received a hearty wel- 
come. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Blackstone, Nov 23—Most farmers have 
tied their cows up for the winter. Apples 
are all disposed of except russets. Eggs 
are high. Louville Webster is fitting up a 
shingle mill in East Blackstone. Frank 
Warfield has gone to Vermont for a carload 
of cows. 

Lancaster, Nov 23—Crops are all harvest- 
ed and on the whole have been good. Some 
1200 bbls of apples have been shipped from 
this town; prices from $1.50 to 2 per bbl. 
Stock has come to the barns in fine condi- 
tion, feed being good all the season. Ed- 
ward Houghton has nearly completed a new 
barn on the site of the one burned by 
lightning in August. Much repairing and 
fitting up buildings for winter is being done 
this fall. C. H. Latham is putting up the 
last addition to his poultry house, making 
now a building 377x14 ft, with an enlarged 
two story house in the center for a work- 
shop, set boiler and feed room. The whole 
will accommodate 700 fowls. A. C. Hawkins 
has recently shipped some valuable cocker- 
els. Eggs are 38c per doz. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Litchfield, Nov 23—A well attended and 


profitable institute was held in Grange hall 
the 16th under the auspices of the Connec- 
ticut dairymen’s association. The opening 
address was made by President A. R. 
Wadsworth of Farmington. He was fol- 
lowed by Secretary F. H. Stadtmueller on 
Dairying in Connecticut. A bountiful col- 
lation was furnished by the ladies of the 
grange, after which Prof Phelps of Storrs 
college gave an address on Substitutes for 
Hay for Feeding the Dairy Herd. H. G. 
Manchester’s paper abounded in good hits. 
Both the datry commissioners and cattle 
commissioners were present and added to 
the interest of the meeting by short ac- 
counts of their work. 


North Franklin, Nov 23—Fine weather 
that has prevailed for the past few weeks 
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has been spent in husking and _ getting 
ready for winter. Apples are being shipped 
from the depot daily, and the cider mill is 
doing a fair business, notwithstanding sev- 
eral carloads of cider applies have been 
shipped to Mystic and other places. Cows 
are bringing good prices. Kahn Bros are 
doing a good business, having from 60 to 70 
head on hand. Help is scarce and some of 
the large farmers are selling off their stock, 
as it is so difficult to get reliable men to 
care for it. George Bleven pulled a quan- 
tity of good-sized radishes last week. They 
had come from seed self-sown. Foxes are 
numerous and chickens are getting scarce 





in consequence. There is considerable fall 
work still to be done. 
The Hop Crop and Market. 
At New York, little or no change can be 
reported in the general condition of the 
market. Orders continue to come from 


abroad for N Y and Pacific coast hops. The 
demand from brewers shows some improve- 


ment and the position is a firm one for 

good stock. 

N Y state crop of 1898, choice 19@21 
prime, 16@18 
low to medium, 13@14 

N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 8@13 

Pacific coast, crop of 1898, choice, 19@21 
prime, 16@19 
low to medium, 12@15 

Pacific coast, crop of 1897, 6@13 

German crop of 1898, 52@60 
The domestic receipts and exports and 

imports (foreign) of hops at New York 

compare thus: 
Week Cor Since Same 
ending week Septl time 
Nov 22 last yr de last yr 

Domestic receipts, bales, 11,343 3,453 63,070 32,015 

Exports to Europe, 9,741 3,919 21,764 9,900 

Imports from Europe, 47 180 B55 810 


NEw YorK—The hop market at 
Cooperstown is quite active. Upward of 
1500 bales have changed hands during the 
past two weeks at prices ranging from 14 
to 20c. The bulk of hops have passed out 
of the growers’ possession. Peter Lamy 
has bought the H. E. Kinne lot of 205 bales 
for 2014c. From 150 acres James F. Clark 
harvested 800 bales the past season against 
1100 last year.—[John Holbrook, Otsego Co. 

ES ES 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, the conditions are much 
as outlined a week ago with the exchange 
price 2%c p qt and the average surplus 
price $1 39 p can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Nov 28 were as 
follows: 





Fluid Con- 

milk Cream densed 

NY.LE& West RR, 28,142 864 376 
N Y Central. 14,237 170 324 
N Y. Ont & West, 27,441 1,078 -- 
West Shore. 14,976 365 269 
N Y. 8us and West, 12,197 177 7 
N Y¥ & Putnam. 3.101 _ 7 
New Haven & H, 10.482 25 —_ 
Del. Lack & West, 38.376 445 ~ 
Long Island, 595 _ 
N J Central, 2.310 75 _ 
HRT Co, 1,210 50 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 5.962 42 _ 
Other sources, 4.650 _ _ 
Total receipts. 163,673 3,071 1,119 
Daily av this week, 23.380 438 159 
Daily av last week, 23,095 4°0 212 
Corres’ing week last year, 23,022 566 155 
It is reported that a company is being 


formed to control the milk business of 
Washington, D C. Press dispatches say 
the intention is to erect commodious ware- 
houses at a central point in the city con- 
tiguous to the Jeading railroads for the re- 
ceipt of milk and distribution to peddlers. 





Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

At Utica, N Y, Nov 28—An advance of %c 
on large cheese was about as much cf a 
boom as has taken place here this season. 
It corresponds with the advance in New 
York, although buyers claim that the stock 
was made so much later that it is less sal- 
able and really less valuable. On the other 
hand, salesmen declare that the whole Oct 
make is as good as any of the seasor. Some 
factory men, whose establishments have 
been running down to the present time, 
closed out their whole stock to-day not 
wishing to bother with coming to the mar- 
ket again this season. In fact, the hulk 
of cheese sold to-day was of the November 
make, and salesmen were quite jubilant 


to obtain more money for these goods than 
for any others made this year. Transactions 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 


Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading, in the American 
Agriculturist, at the extremely low rate of five cenutsa 
word each insertion. 


CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 

The acdress must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, a8 we Cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
In issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“ FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All * Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pear! type. no large display type being used, thus making 
@ &:nall adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find that 
an advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investment. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTUORIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 














POULTRY. 
GINGLE COMB Brown Leghorn Cockerels, 75 cents each. Rankin 


and Weber, Pekin drakes. $1.00 each, if taken immediately, 
GIBSON BROS., 159 W. Lorain 8t., Oberlin, O. 





[.eusaToR eggs, Brahma and Leghorn crose, al+o Cochin and 
Minorca cross, $3.00 hundred. . B. Turkeys, $3.00 pair. C, 
BENNETT, McVonald’s Miils, Virginia. 





© = Biack Minorca hens and cock (Northrup’s strain). Chea) 
«© for quality. HUNSBERGER POULTRY FARM, Bou’ 
Hatfield, Montg. Co., Pa. 


RONZE TURKEYS—Fine young birds, light crate. safe! 
uaranteed, $2 each, SAYBROOK VALLEY POULTR 
YARDS, Oakhill, N. Y. 


F° SALE—A)l varieties Pigeons. Send for feathers of Barred 
Rocke, lk. Langehans, Buff Cochin Puliets, $1 up. BOX 22, 
Souderton, Pa. 











NHOICE April hatched White Wyandottes, Hunter-Knapp 
cross, $l each. G. KR. 8MITH, Franklinviile, N. Y. 





Ww HITE Plymouth Kock pullets, 75e each; cockerel 1.00 
EDWIN MICHENER, Carversville, Pa. »s 





HOICE Sjnqeen, Cockerels, one dollar. J. A. PHILHOUER, 


Gladstone, N. J. 





HAUGXDRED Vekin Ducks, dollar each. JOHN EKE, Seneca 


Falls, N. ¥ 





LIVE STOCK. 


T ARGE ENGLISIT BERKSHIRES for sale of the finest 
4 breeding. Pigs of all ages. Registered and guaranteed. HARRY 
TRUMBAUER, Trumbauerseville, Pa, 








Oy wee Boars, $10 to $15. Sows to farrow in March, 
#12. Collie Pups, Poultry and Pigeons. PAINE, South 
Randolph, Vt. 





ERSEYS, St. Lambert and Combination. for sale—6 cows, 7 
«J heifers, 18 bulls. 8. E. NIVIN, Landenourg, Pa, 





FARM MACHINERY. 
le For Fence Machine to make your fence of coiled enrin 
€ wire. Agents wanted. Circulars free. J. H. WALKER, 
Piain City, Ohio. 





KS SALE—Three Steam and One Gasotine Engine. Bargains, 
W. BUTTS, Trestie, N. Y. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


I IVE and Dressed Poultry, Butter. Eggs, Grain, Hay, Straw, 
4 Peas, Beans, &c, GIBBS & BRO.. Commission Merchants, 
308 North Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 65 years, 
highest references. 





k* RMER'S Wife can earn money working for us. Send lfc and 
stamp for cloth and directions—begin now. Cioth mailed any- 
where. INOOSKET CO. (J), Boston, Mase Mfg. Dept. 





) MPLOYMENT paying toall honest men everywhere. AN or 
4 spare time; selling our high grade, low-priced stock. THOMAS 
W. BOWMAN & SUN, Nursery jen, Rochester, N. Y. 


yo? SALE—25-gal. Feed Cookers, #6. cash, or $2.99 with order 
ona $3.2 in Wdayse. FARM SUPPLY CO., 5 Beekman 8t., 
- City. 





N. 





pouty. Eggs, Celery, Apples, Potatoes, Calves sold on com- 
mission at highest prices. T. J. HOOVER, Phila. 


Riz Furs Wanted. Send for price list. F. 8. PALMATIER, 
Leeds, N. Y. 


Sold 24 
Berkshire Pigs. 


A letter received from a man down on Long Island says: 
“T advertised Berkshire pigs in the Farmers’ Exchan 
column of American Agriculturist twice, and sold as a 
direct result twenty-four pigs, which was all I had to 
sell atthattime. Thins well of your paper and shall 
use it again when I want to sell anything.” 














were as follows: Large colored, 1420 bxs 
at 9c; large white, 410 at 9c; small white, 
408 at 9%c, 100 at 9%c, 215 at 95c; small 
colored, 114 at 9%c, 215 at 9%c; consigned, 
804 bxs. Total, 3686 bxs against 3417 last 
year and 4758 the year before. 

At Little Falls, sales of 110 bxs large 
colored at 8%c, 50 at 9c, 66 at 9%c; small 
white and colored, 650 at 7%c, 1085 at 8%%e, 
1310 at 9c. Total 3571. Dairy butter, 46 
pkgs at 18@19c, creamery, 7 pkgs at 19c. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
































Wheat | Corn Oats 
Cash orspot | ——— | . saiehgsieahaiadiasianien 
1898 | 1897 | 1898 | 1897 | 1898 | 1897 
Chicago ......... “70 | 94%) ch | 26%] 2735) .22- 
New York ...... -75 «| .6b4) 3834) 325g! .30%4) .26% 
EE vacckawes ~- | — | 43 | ST | 26 | 30% 
WEED 66 ccccsecs -T0%_! .93%4) 334g 27% BP 224g 
Ss Louis......<.. 70 | 9544! .32 | .2544] .253,| 21 
Minneapolis ...] .65%_} .89%4) 31 25 264 22h 
London ......... 86 {1.088 al 57 | 42 | —_ _— 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No2 grades} Wheat | Corn _Oats 
as. 2053 a tt oA f —_ 
| ere | 66% 34%, =| 268, 


PUBLIC | STOCKS OF GRAIN IN US AND CAN ABA. 





This w veek | Ls ast w reek | ‘One yr ago 


Wheat, bu, | 23,369,000 |~ 21,392,000 | ~ 33,656,000 — 
Corn .......} 22,263,000 23,258,000 42,058,000 
Pe 5,586,000 5,756,000 15,261 ,000 





At Chicago, wheat has continued to sell 
at a comparatively narrow range, most of 
the business finding Dec on the basis of 67@ 
68c p bu. While this is a slightly lower 
level than the high point touched in early 
Nov it represents a moderate recovery 
from the temporary depression a fortnight 
ago and points to general health in the sit- 
uation. From the standpoint of the spec- 
ulator the market has shown considerable 
dullness; operators lack new incentive and 
there has been no significant trading on 
either the bull or the bear side of the mar- 
ket. But the interesting feature is the ex- 
cellent character of the domestic and for- 
eign demand for actual wheat, the price 
holding substantially steady in the face of 
liberal receipts at primary points and a 
moderate accumulation in publicstocks. The 
visible supply, approximating 23,000,000 bu, 
is some 10,000,000 bu less than a year ago 
and not half the total two years ago. 

Lower temperatures in the west are fa- 
vorable to curing the new corn crop and to 
au early increase in the movement from 
country shipping stations. Outside domes- 
tic markets are steady to easy, but there 
is a good movement at about the recent 
level of prices. No 2 mixed for delivery 
eny time during Jan is quotable around 
33c p bu, having sold slightly above and 
below that, May 344%2@35c. No 2 in store 
33% @344ec, No 3 yellow 34@34%c. Oct ex- 
ports of corn were 12,547,000 bu or about 
5,000,000 better than a year ago and slight- 
ly less than two years ago. Cargoes of 
eern have recently been taken for lake 
shipment to Buffalo at 2c p bu. 

The oats market has continued to re- 
ceive unusual attention, advancing to a 
point 2c above a recent level, with No 2 
mixed Dec delivery touching 26%c, the 
best prices in months. Some leading specu- 
lators have bought freely on the presump- 
tion that the cereal is well worth the 
money, but of course are liable to unload 
when a fair profit is in sight. A better 
cash demand is reported on both home 
and export account, but the recent slight 
advance has had the tendency to start in- 
creased quantities from the country. 

Rye has exhibited some firmness, ad- 
sancing slightly to the basis of 52c p bu 
for No 2 in store, and 51%c for No 3. Of- 
ferings are fair, the quality very good, 
bulk passing into contract grade. On 
the other hand, there is a fair shipping 
inquiry, particularly on foreign account, 
and exports make a liberal total. Advices 
from New York report good buying for 
European account. 

General firmness continues to character- 
ize the barley market, and while receipts 
are liberal so is the demand, all grades 
selling. The poorest descriptions are quick- 
ly taken to mix with oats for feed purpo- 
ses. and maltsters are also represented. Fair 
to good feed barley 36@41c p bu, low grade 
malting 42@44c, good to fancy 46@50c. 

Grass seeds quiet, although some interest 
is manifested in timothy. The market for 
the description just named is easy in tone 
on the basis of $2 15@2 20 p ctl for prime 
quality, March 2 35@2 40. Offerings of 
cloverseed small and market nominally 
steady on the basis of 7 25 p ctl for con- 
tract prime. New buckwheat 1@1 10 p 100 
lbs German millet 55@75c, mustard 90c@1. 


At Toledo, wheat poorly supported and 


market not particularly active in any di- 
rection. No 2 red wheat, soft, Dec delivery 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


quotable around 70c p bu, cash Tic, No 2 
about 2c discount. Corn quiet and easy 
with Dec 33%@33%c p bu. Rye quiet with 
No 2 54c p bu. Clover seed irregular with- 
in a comparatively narrow range. Export 
business less than hoped. Transactions 
on the basis of about $4 65 p bu for prime 
Dec delivery. 

At New York, the heavy storm of last 
week interfered with shipments from the 
west, yet the local support in wheat has 
proved indifferent. Meanwhile exports 
continue enormcus from all Atlantic ports, 
returned by Bradstreet’s at 5,825,000 bu, a 
slight increase over one year ago, and com- 
pared with only 3,745,000 bu in ’96. Sales bas- 
ed on 73%2@74c p bu for contract grade, Dec 
delivery; flour dull and easy. Rye quiet at 
56c p bu on track and rye flour dull at $2 90 
@3 35 p bbl. Offerings of buckwheat rather 
small, market quotably steady at 54@56c 
p bu, buckwheat flour 1 90@2 p 100 lbs. Corn 
quiet, yet exports are large. No 2 in store 
quotable at 38%.@39c p bu, small lots on 
track usual premium. No 2 mixed oats 
30%ec p bu, white and clipped usual advance. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





Cattle Hogs Sheep 








1898| 1897 1896| 1897| 1898] 1897 
Chicago, P 100 Ibs .. | $5.70) $5.50) $3.65) $3.50) $4.35) $4.65 








New York...........| 5.60] 5.35} 3.80| 4.00! 4.35) 4.75 
ES is ok 0 Sinaia sehstidl 5.50) 5.25) 3.65) 3.70} 4.65) 4.85 
Kansas City ......... 5.40] 5,00! 3.50) -3.35| 4.20] 4.40 
Pittsburg ............ | 5.35) 4.85] 3.50! 3.65! 4.40] 4.75 





At Chicago, moderate steadiness prevails 
in the cattle market, and providing quality 
is right, prices obtainable are about as high 
as anything touched this season. One day 
with another there are a good many sales 
at $5 35@5 65, but shippers and dressed beef 
concerns endeavor to get their supplies at 
5 25 down to 450. The foreign markets are 
fairly steady, and the home trade is in a 
healthy condition, the local market show- 
ing a fair recovery from recent slight in- 
dications of weakness. Receipts fairly lib- 
eral, but less than one and two years ago. 

Good butcher heifers have sold readily at 
$4@4 50 with occasional small lots of strictly 
prime at 460@5. This indicates the general 
trend of the market for butchers’ stock; 
dry cows if desirable in quality selling at 
3@3 65, good butcher bulls 315@3 80. Can- 
ners’ stock sells at about the recent range 
of 2@2 75 and a shade more. Veal calves in 
moderate demand at 4@675, according to 
quality. The class of cattle suitable for 
feeding purposes remains comparatively 
dull with the demand for shipment to the 
country somewhat restricted. Choice milch 
cows readily command outside prices. 


Fey export steers. 85 60@5 70 Poor to fcy bulls, $3 73@8 90 
Good to extra, 1150 to Canners, od 60G@3 00 
1450 lbs. 475@5 3) Feeders, F 5KG4 50 
C= to fair. 1150 to 1400 Stockers, 400 to 850 lbs, 3 2ia4 15 
425@465 Calves. 500 lbs up. 2 75@5 ( on 

cht to fey cows and Calves, veal. 4 20@6 75 


heifers, 40@4 75 Mileh cows. each, ) 
Fair to good cows, 3 253 85 

A remarkably even hog market has been 
the rule for some time, the price recently 
working up 10@l5ic to the basis of $3 50@3 65 
for good to choic., rough and common lots 
? 80@3 40. The market is without impor- 
tant new feature, ruling fairly active, but 
the shipping demand is not urgent, this giv- 
ing local slaughterers an important advan- 
tage. 

Following a considerable demoralization 
in the recent past the sheep market has 
shown more recovery under decreased offer- 
ings. Choice lambs advanced 35@50c frem 
the low point, while prime butcher sheep 
exhibited fair firmness at current quota- 
tions. Good to choice wethers and year- 
lings $3 85@4 35, including good westerns; 
extra yearlings 4 50@4 60, lambs 4 60@5 65. 

At Buffalo, cattle in good demand and 
market strong. Monday’s supply 150 cars. 
Butcher weights $4 40@4 90, shipping 
steers 4 60@5 10, tops 5 25@5 50, cows and 
heifers 3 50@4 25, stock cattle 3 60@4 10. 
Hogs nearly steady, Monday’s receipts 140 
cars. Yorkers 3 55@3 60, pigs 3 65@3 70 
medium and heavy 3 60@3 65. Sheep mar- 
ket slow, arrivals Monday 80 cars. Lambs 
5 25@5 65, butcher sheep 3 65@4 50. 

At New York, cattle market firm and 


active. Medium to prime native steers 
quotable at $4 50@5 50 p 100 Ibs, poor lots 
3 90@4 25, oxen and stags 2 80@5, bulls 2 75 
@3 50, common to good butcher cows and 


heifers 2@4 50. Good veal calves firm to a 
shade higher, quotable at 6@8 25; common 
grassers and poor light weights 3@4 50. 
Hogs quiet bit firm at 3 65@3 80. Sheep 
in about the recent demand and firm to a 
fraction higher, while lambs have ad- 
vanced 20@30c over the low point last week. 
Ordinary to prime sheep 3 50@4 50, common 
to choice lambs 4 75@6. 

At Pittsburg, cattle market opened ac- 
tive and 10c higher Monday of this week 
when 80 cars arrived. Quotations follow: 
Extra, pene to 1600 Ibs, #5 0G 50 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 50G3 90 
Good, 1200 to 1300 ibs, 4 70@4 90 Poor to good fat cows, 2 3i@3 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 37. 85 Heifers, 700 to 1100 Ibs, 3 7x@4 “0 
ave ag seen SS Rs, Ho tH Bologna cows, phd, 8 006015 00 
Rough, half-fat, 375@415 F'sh cows & springers, ay 52 00 
Galant fat oxen, 2 50@4 00 Veal calves, 5 00@7 25 

Hogs in moderate demand but only steady 
Monday when receipts were 60 double decks. 
Prime heavy $3 50@3 55, medium weight 
3 50, best yorkers 3 45@3 50. Sheep market 
active and a fraction higher; Monday’s sup- 
ply 10 cars. Prime wethers 4 40@4 50, good, 
medium weight, 4 25@4 30, poor to extra 
lambs 3 50@5 60. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, the demand is somewhat in- 
different and the market dull with a weak 
undertone. A number of the leading buyers 
on export account are absent, and will re- 
main away until after the holidays, and the 
foreign movement in ‘consequence is light. 
The demand on home account is fair but 
not urgent, and buyers show a disposition 
to make the most of the situation, demand- 
ing concessions wherever possible. But ow- 
ing to decreased offerings prices are not 
much lower in the main, and strictly choice 
draft horses, heavy loggers and fancy driv- 
ers are in good demand. Quotations are re- 
vised as follows: 


Express and heavy draft, $50@200 
1150 to 1400-lb chunks, 45@100 
Carriage teams, 200.2650 
Drivers, 50. @300 
Saddle horses, 30@200 
General purpose, 20@ 65 





THE APPLE SITUATION. 


Receipts of apples at the large distribut- 
ing markets are fairly large and a strong 
tone is noted on strictly fancy qualities. 
Medium priced fruit is also disposed of 
without much difficulty. The fine sound 
stock on the market is firmly held at full 
former prices and in some instances at 
higher rates, and dealers are firm in their 
views as to the future of the market for 
this grade. The export demand continues 
good and advices from abroad report firmly 
sustained markets. Sales of strictly fancy 
stock are made in Liverpool at a range of 
$3 to 5 per bbl, although some fancy table 
stock brings more than this. Common and 
poor stuff lower. 

At New York, the situation is one of fair 
activity. Northern Greenings extra fcy $4@ 
5 p bbl, Baldwins 4@4 50, common to good 
2 50@3 50, N Y King good to fcy 3@4 50, 
Greening 2 75@4, Spy 2 75@3 50, Baldwin 3@ 
3 25, winter red varieties 2@2 50. 

At Beston, the market has been rather 
quiet but well sustained. Gravenstein ch 
$2 50@3 25 p bbl, Snow 2@3, King 2 50@3 50, 
Baldwins 2 25@2 75, Greenings 2 50@3, Hub- 
bardston 2 25@2 75, Talman Sweet 2@3, 
Pound Sweet 3@3 50, No 2 apples 1 25@1 75. 
APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS WEEK ENDED NOV 19. 


Liver- Lon- Glas- Other 
pool don gow points’ Total 








New York, 3,237 3,046 699 2,422 9,404 
Boston, 12,522 197 = _ 12.719 
Montreal, 22,467 893 31,218 591 55,174 
Halifax, 12,722 _ — _- 12,722 
Total, 38,226 16,863 31,917 3,013 90,019 
Cor week : 
last year, 29,167 11,226 18,288 14,888 73,549 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, corn 40c p bu, 
oats 32@34c, bran $13 p ton, cottonseed meal 
22@24, imiddlings 15@16, loose hay 6@8, 
timothy 6@7, clover 4@6, oat straw 4@4 50, 
rye 5@6, strictly fresh eggs 30c p dz, cold 
storage 18@20c, live chickens 8@9c p Ib, 
fowls 8@9c, turkeys 11@12c, dressed chick- 
ens 9@10c, fowls 9@10c, turkeys 12@l4c, 
potatoes 1 50 p bbl, onions 60@80c p bu, tur- 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 








Remember that Bowker’s Animal Meal is 


sold only in yellow bags and yellow pack- 
ages. The original; richest in protein, 


i 








nips lic, apples 250@4 p bbl, cranberries 
5 50@6, beans 1 25@1 35 p bu, cabbage 2@ 
2 50 p 100, celery 75@80c p dz bchs. 

At Albany, strictly fresh eggs 23@24c p 
daz, live chickens 8c p lb, turkeys 10c, dress- 
ed chickens lic, turkeys 13@14c, potatoes 
45@55c p bu, onions 50c, turnips 30c, beans 
$1 10@1 25, cabbages 2 p 100, cauliflower 75e 
@1 p dz, celery 20@30c p dz bchs, cranber- 
ries 2 25@2 75 p cra, corn 48c p bu, oats 
28@32c, cottonseed meal 23, middlings 16, 
loose hay 10@12, timothy 9@10, oat straw 6 
@7, rye 7@10. 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


No special activity in the potato market, 
yet prices are as a rule firmly sustained 
and in a few instances slightly advanced. 
Supplies are rather smaller than for the 
past four weeks, but prove generally ample. 
Quality must be exceptionally good, how- 
ever, to command the best figures, while 
for poor stock there is very little call. Sweet 
potatoes still retain a fair degree of activity 
at recent low prices. 

At New York, demand fairly active and 
prices well sustained. Long Island $1 25@ 
1 75 p bbl, Maine Hebron 1 80 p sack, N Y¥ 
and western 1 12@1 50 p 180 lbs, Jerseys 1 25 





@1 37 p bbl. 
At Boston, there has been no material 
change. Aroostook Rose and Hebron extra 


52@538e p bu, fair to good 50c, Aroostook 
Green Mts 55c, N Y Green Mts 45c, N ¥ 
White Stars 40@45c, western Green Mts 40 
@45c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS, 


The Butter Market. 

There has been a steady feeling in the 
market during the past week but prices 
have remained unchanged. Receipts as a 
general rule have run moderately light but 
the supply has proved sufficient for all re- 
quirements and at no time has there been 
any danger of a serious shortage. Some 
business continues to be done with the 
south but the trade has not reached the 
magnitude hoped for at one time. The 
quantity of butter being made remains 
about the same, and there is nothing in the 
situation to lead those interested to look 
for any great change at present. No par- 
ticular interest is noted in the export trade 
and few shipments of any size are being 
made, but recent figures show quite large 
total shipments the past six months. 

New York State—At Albany, strong. 
to ch cmy 22@23c p Ib, prints 23@24c, dairy 
20@22e. 

At New York, no material change and 
trade is quiet. Western cmy fcy 23%c p Ib, 
prime to ch 20@22%4c, seconds 18@19c, N Y 
cmy finest 22c, prime to ch 20@21%c, west- 
ern emy June extras 20@21e, firsts 19©@19%c, 
N Y dairy finest 19@20c, firsts 17@18c, west- 
ern imit cmy finest 17@17%c, firsts 144%@ 
15%c, western factory June extras 14@14%c, 
firsts 13@13'%c, fresh roll butter 15@16c. 

At Syracuse, good to ch cmy 21@23c p Ib, 
prints 19@20c, dairy 17@18c. 

At Boston, the market shows very lit- 
tle if any change. Vt and N H cmy extra 
21%c p Ib, northern N Y 20%@21%c, west- 
ern 20%@21c, northern firsts 18@19c, east- 
ern emy 18@20c, western firsts 17@18c, 
western June extras 19@20c, firsts 18@18\%c, 
Vt dairy extra 19c, N Y dairy extra 18c, N 
Y and Vt firsts 15@17c, western dairy 13@ 
14c, western imit cmy extra 15@lé6c, firsts 
14@15¢e, western ladle extra l4c, firsts 13%c. 

The Cheese Market. 

The market for standard grades, as noted 
a week ago, is fairly strong. The basis of this 
recent strength is said to be smaller stocks 
than usual at this time and the fact that 
cheese has been pretty well bought up in the 
country. Demand remains about as usual, 
that is, fairly active and steady attherecent 
slight hardening in price. No increase in 
the make is expected from now on, and as 
a number of the factories are closing the 
reverse is rather to be expected. The export 
situation remains unchanged. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet. Good 
Full cream cheddars 8%@9%c p Ib, flats 8@ 
9c, Swiss 14@15c. 

At New York, the late strength is firmly 
maintained. N Y large colored fey 9%c p 
Ib, large white fcy 9%c, colored and white ch 
$@9%c, good to prime 7@8%c, small colored 
fey 10c, small white fcy 10c, good to ch 
91,@9%c, skims 5@7c. 

At Syracuse, full cream cheddars 8@10c 
p Ib. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 





GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. Phey refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from stere, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers = consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Beans and Peas. 

At New York, demand moderate and no 
change in prices. Marrow ch $1 50 p bu, 
fair to good 1 25@1 45, mediums ch 1 32@ 
1 35, pea beans 1 25@1 30, red kidneys ch 
1 65, fair to good 1 35@1 60, white kidney 
1 50@1 60, yellow eye 1 45@1 50, Cal limas 
2 25, green peas ch 85@95c. 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, demand moderate, sup- 
ply ample. Dressed light country hogs 5 
@5%c p lb, medium 44%@5ic, roasting pigs 
6@9c, country dressed calves prime 10c, fair 
to good 9@9%4c. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, no particular activity, but 
prices are firmly sustained. Evaporated ap- 
ples fey 9%@10c p Ib, ch 9@9%c, prime 8%@ 
8%c, common to good 6@8&c, sun-dried 
southern sliced 5@6c, quarters 5@6c, chops 
214%4@3c, cores and skins 2@2%4c, evaporated 
raspberries 104%¢@lic, blackberries 4%4@5c, 
huckleberries 10@1lic, cherries 9@10c. 

At Chicago, offerings moderate and de- 
mand quiet. Evaporated apples in boxes 
ch 84@8%4c p Ib, fcy 8%4@9c, good 64%@7c, 
chopped apples 2%@2%c, cores and skins 
1%@2%c, evaporated raspberries 10%c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, supplies light and demand 
not large. Market steady. N Y and Pa 
average best 244%@25c p dz, fair to good 20@ 
23c, western fresh-gathered firsts 2344@24c, 
fair to good 21@23c, Ky fresh 21@22%c, 
Tenn fresh 20@22c, cold storage fcy 16@ 
1644c. 

At Boston, the general condition of the 
market remains about as last reported. 
Nearby and Cape fcy 30c p dz, eastern ch 
fresh 238@25c, fair to good 15@20c, Vt and 
N H ch 23@25c, Mich selected fresh 23@24c, 
Ohio, Ind and Ul fresh 23c, far western 19 
@21ic, fair to good 17@18c, cold storage 15 
@16c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, the market is generally in 
good shape and full prices are obtained. 
Seckel pears $2 50@5 p bbl, Kieffer 2 50@ 
3 35, Duchess 1 75@2 25, Vicar 1 50@2, west- 
ern N Y grapes 2@2 50 p 100 lbs, Cape Cod 
extra cranberries 7@$ p bbl, Early Black, 
fey, 6 50@6 75, Jerseys ch 5 25@5 50. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, no particular activity to 
note, Coarse corn meal 74@75ic p 100 lbs, 
chops 72@75c, brewers’ meal and grits 95e, 
western winter bran $15@16 p ton, spring 
13 50@14, winter middlings 17, sharps 17, 
linseed oilmeal 25 50@26, cottonseed meal 
20 60. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, offerings are liberal and 
demand fair. Prime hay 62@68c p 100 lbs, 
No 1 57@60c, No 2 50@55c, No 3 42@48c, 
mixed clover 45@5@c, clover 40@45c, grade- 
less 30@40c, long rye straw 30@45c. 

Maple Sugar. 

Two-thirds of the latest crop of maple 
sugar has left farmers. Present price here 
55@60c p gal for syrup and 7@8&c p lb for 
sugar at shipping point.—[G. L. B., 
ferson Co, N Y. 

Poultry. 

At New York, receipts 
aemand good. Turkeys fcy 12@13c p Ib, 
N Y and Pa fcy 11@12c, western 10@1Ic. 
Jersey chickens fcy 12@18c, N Y and Pa 
1(@lic, western 9@10c, Jersey fowls 9@10c, 
N Y and Pa 8@9c, -western 6@8%c, iced tur- 
keys western 10c, chickens 10@12c, N Y and 
Pa fowls 8@9c, western 8@8%c, ch large 
white squabs $2 50 p dz, small 1 25@1 50, 
live fowls western best 8c p Ib, chickens 
8c, roosters 5c, turkeys 11@11%4c. 

At Boston, the market is active under 
large receipts and fair demand. Fresh killed 
northern and eastern turkeys 10@l4c p Ib, 
chickens ch large 13@14c, common to good 
9@11e, fowls extra llc, common 8@9c, west- 
ern dry picked turkeys 10@i4c, chickens ch 
10@1lic, fowls 8@9c, western iced turkeys 
lic, chickens 7@9c, fowls 8c, live fowls 7@ 
8c, roosters 5e, spring chickens 7@8c. 

Vegetables. 
York, seasonable 


fairly liberal and 


At New varieties in 


Jef-. 
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good supply and fair demand. Brussels 
sprouts 6@10c p qt, beets 75¢@$1 p bbl, cu- 
cumbers 1 50@2 50 p cra, celery fcy 35@50c 
p dz bchs, caulifiower 1 75@3 50 p bbl, cab- 
bages 1 50@3 p 100, carrots 75c@1 p bbi, let- 
tuce 75c@1 25, spinach 50c@1, string beans 
50c@1 50 p bskt, turnips 50@75c p bbl. 
Wool. — 

No change. Ohio, Pa, W Va XX and 
above are selling at seaboard points 
at 29@30c p lb; X 26@27c; Mich, Wis and N 
Y X and above 23@24c, O and Pa fine de- 
laine 30@3ic, Mich and Wis fine de- 
laine 28@29c, unwashed light fine 18@19c, 
Idaho fine 11@12c, Dakota fine 11@13c. 





THE ONION TIARKET, 
Receipts of onions are comparatively 
light, holders and growers maintaining 


firm views in regard to the situation. Some 
confidence is also displayed at the dis- 
tributing points, but demand is only mod- 
erately active. There is a scarcity of real- 
ly faney grades and as a rule the outside 
quotations are extreme. Strictly choice 
stock free from rot and sprouts is readily 
taken at good prices. 5 

At New York, substantially steady at the 
range of prices quoted. Ct white $2@4 50 
p bbl, red 1 25@1 75, yellow 1 25@1 50, 
Orange Co white 1 50@3, red 1@1 50, yellow 
1@1 37, western N Y white 2@3, red 1 25@ 
1 75, yellow 1 12@1 25. 

At Boston, market liberally supplied and 
demand moderate. Yellow onions 45c p bu, 
native yellow $1 50@1 75 p bbl. 


eg a 
The Cigar Leaf Tobacce Market. 

No special activity prevails in cigar leaf 
growing states. In New England a few 
crops are picked up each week at fair, aver- 
age prices. In Pa, buying has not begun 
and there is scarcely any activity with old 
leaf. Packers are keeping a close watch 
in York state, but have done very little 
buying. More or less activity prevails in 
Wis and Ohio, and quite a large percent of 
the new crop has been secured. Buying goes 
on in a very quiet way and prices are too 
often held private. 

The crop appears to have cured satisfac- 
torily except where hung too close in barns. 
Close shedding causes rot and burn, and 
some complaint comes from Ohio. Of late 
years growers have made more of a study 
of the cure of tobacco and as a result less 
loss occurs than in the years past. 


A RELIABLE BUTTER COLOR. 


Wells, Richardson & Co.’s Color Used in Prize- 
Winning Butter Everywhere. 


The makers of the gilt-edged butter that 
takes first prizes at the dairy conventions, 
and sells for the highest market price, are 
all users of Wells, Richardson & Co’s Im- 
proved butter color. Carefully kept records 
show that, with hardly an exception, all 
the prize-winning butter at the state fairs 
and dairy meetings the past few years, was 
colored with this reliable color. It is a 
clear, beautiful liquid, without a particle of 
sediment or mud, and, unlike the old-fash- 
ioned butter colors, never varies in strength 
or shade. 

Prof Witthaus, the eminent New York 
chemist, has made a thorough analysis of 
this color, and endorses it in the highest 
terms. Several analyses have also been 
made by the chemists of various state 
dairy and food departments. 

If you are not using this pure color, write 
at once to Wells, Richardson & Co, Dept D3, 
Burlington, Vt, stating the number of cows 
you keep, and they will mail you a free 
sample of their Improved butter color, if 
you will agree to give it a careful trial. 
A test is all that is necessary to show the 
great improvement this color makes in but- 
ter, and how much superior it is in strength 
and natural shade to the old-fashioned, 
muddy colers that are still used in some 
sections of the country. 

Makers of export butter, who must have a 
pure and scientific color, will use nothing 
but Wells, Richardson & Co’s Improved but- 
ter color, for this is the standard in England 
and Ireland, and is made from ingredients 
that are in accordance with the German 
food laws. 


CONNOLLY McAFEE CO., 
Solicit consignments Apples, Potatoes, Cab- 
bage and Produce. Best of reference. 
PITTSBURG, Pa. 
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TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPAS. 


Spain Will Sign—At this writing there is 
little doubt but that Spain will sign the 
peace treaty and it is very probable that 
before these words are read peace will be 
an assured fact. Advices from Judge Day 
received in Washington Sunday give as- 
surances of an early conclusion of the peace 
commission’s work. It is understood that 
the Spanish cabinet has instructed the 
Spanish commissioners to accept the Amer- 
ican terms and secure the largest amount 
of indemnity possible. It is said that the 
treaty will be signed under protest. The 
Carlists are reported as active and are said 
to have received financial aid in London 
and Paris. 


New England's Record Breaker—Satur- 


day night and Sunday the greater part of 
New England was swept by a terrific storm 
of wind and snow that was a record break- 
er for November. Every railroad in New 
England was more or less tied up, eight to 
24 inches of snow falling and drifting badly. 
Along the coast the highest tides since 1851 
were experienced and severe damage to 
shipping resulted from the high winds. 
Many lives were lost in Boston harbor and 
at other points. The storm area extended 
south of New England, but the storm was 
less severe. 


American Marines in China—The navy 
department has received a dispatch from 
Capt Wildes of the Boston stating that 
he landed a marine guard at Tien-tsin last 
week to go forward at once to guard the 
American legation at Pekin. This is not 
regarded as indicating a fresh outbreak, 
but as an action of precaution, owing to the 
constant uncertainty under the rule of the 
empress dowager. The Chinese govern- 
ment feels the humiliation keenly and it is 
only owing to protest from this quarter 
that the move was not made before. Other 
governments have their legations at Pekin 
similarly guarded. The U S is now better 
prepared to protect American interests 
should new and unexpected complications 
in the celestial empire threaten them. 


The Anti-Imperialists’ League has been 
organized, with headquarters at Washing- 
ton, D. C. George S. Boutwell, ex-governor 
of Massachusetts, is president; Andrew 
Carnegie of New York, vice president; Erv- 
ing Winslow, secretary; postoffice address, 
Anti-Imperialist League, Washington, D C. 
Influential farmers and other citizens are 
allying themselves with the league by copy- 
ing and getting signatures to the following, 
and then forwarding it to the league for 
presentation to congress: ‘To the president 
and the congress of the United States: The 
undersigned citizens of —— protest against 
any extension of the sovereignty of the 
United States over the Philippine islands in 
any event, and over any other foreign terri- 
tory without the free consent of the people 
thereof, believing such action would be dan- 
gerous to the republic, wasteful of its re- 
sources, in violation of constitutional prin- 
ciples, and fraught with moral and physical 
evils to our people.” 





Fire Horror in San Francisco—The old 
Baldwin hotel, one of the landmarks of 
San Francisco, and which inclosed_ the 
Baldwin theater, was burned to the ground 
early in the morning of Nov 23. The fire 
broke out at 3.25 a m and a rush for life en- 
sued, the majority escaping in their night 
clothes. J. L. White, a capitalist, after res- 
cuing three women from an upper story, 
fell to the sidewalk and died almost in- 
stantly. Another man died of heart dis- 
ease caused by the excitement. The loss 
may reach $200,000. William Gillette’s Secret 
Service company lost costumes, scenery and 
manuscripts. 


Postoffice Receipts and Rural Deliv- 


ery—The annual report of First Assistant 
Postmaster-General Heath has just been 
made public and gives some very interest- 
ing figures, showing a big increase in bus- 
iness. The general business of the depart- 
ment shows an increase of over $6,000,000 in 
the last fiscal year. In all departments of 
the service the influence of prosperous 
times has made itself apparent. The num- 
ber of domestic money orders issued in the 
year was 27,798,078, as against 25,169,055 in 
the previous year; the amount carried was 








OUR 


$191,354,121 as against 174,482,676 of the pre- 
vious year. There has been an increase of 
2358 in the number of new money order of- 
fices established in the year. A detailed re- 
port of the operations of the rural free de- 
livery will be presented soon. Congress in- 
creased the appropriation for this purpose 
from $50,000 to 150,000, and Mr Heath recom- 
mends, in view of the success of the ex- 
tension of the service and the satisfaction 
which it has given, that an appropriation 
of $300,000 be made for rural free delivery in 
the next fiscal year. 





New Sensation in France—The deter- 
mination of Gen Zurlinden to try Col Pic- 
: quart by: court martial 
at once on a charge of 
forgery in connection 
with the Dreyfus affair 
has created a‘ sensation 
that promises to pro- 
duce an agitation even 
greater than has the 
Dreyfus matter. One 
of the chief grounds of 
indignation is that the 
court martial has been 
summoned to meet be- 
fore the court of cas- 
sation has completed 
its inquiry into the Dreyfus case, the result 
of which is bound to affect Col Picquart’s 
position. A monster petition against such 
action has been signed by men prominent 
in political, professional and business cir- 
cles. The prisoner has been kept closely 
guarded and practically in solitary confine- 
ment and it is reparted that the trial will 
be secret as was the Dreyfus trial, and if 
this is true, no one doubts but that the re- 
sult will be the same. Whatever the out- 
come of the affair may be, it seems that it 
will inevitably increase the perilous ten- 
sion existing between militarism and the 
civil power in France. 





COL PICQUART. 





Italy and Morocco in Trouble—The Ital- 
ian government last week sent an _ ulti- 
matum to the Moorish court demanding 
reparation for the detention and ill treat- 
ment of Italian proteges, giving the sultan 
eight days to reply. The Italian warship 
Umbria is at Tangier to receive the sul- 
tan’s answer. 





Prince George Appointed High Com- 
missioner—Despite a protest from the 
sultan the powers, Great Britain, France, 
Russia and Italy, have appointed Prince 
George of Greece high commissioner of 
the powers in Crete, and have so notified 
his father, King George. The sultan has 
made special efforts to prevent the appoint- 
ment but to no purpose. 





Facts from Many Sources—Judge Taft 


of Cincinnati is mentioned as a 
possible successor to President Dwight of 
Yale college.——Governor-elect Roosevelt of 
New York, in his testimony before the war 
investigation committee, made some very 
pointed statements as to mistakes made, 
but did not place the blame.——Atlanta, Ga, 
is to have a jubilee Dec 14-15, which at 
President McKinley’s request will not be 
called a peace jubilee, but a demonstration 
over our victorious arms.——Star Pointer, 
the famous pacer with the world’s record of 
1.59%, was seld in New York last week to 
W. J. White of Cleveland, for $15,000, less 
than he was sold for last year.——The 
Dawes commission treaty has been re- 
jected by the Creek Indians.—Senator 
Quay and his son of Pennsylvania have 
been indicted by a grand jury for. using 
public money in private speculations. Five 
true bills were reported.——A congressional 
committee is considering the compensation 
due railroads for carrying mails. 

Cable Flashes— commercial treaty, 
granting mutual favored treatment, has been 
concluded between France and Italy.——In- 
tense suffering and starvation are reported 
from Cuba. It is said that the Cubans need 
aid now more than before the war.——lIt is 
reported that Russia has opened negotia- 
tions looking to a speedy increase of her 
navy.——Gen Rios, Spanish commander at 
Iloilo, the second largest of the Philippine 
group, is reported killed by the insurgents. 
—-Student riots occurred in Budapest last 
week and there were several clashes with 
the police.——It is rumored that the resig- 
nation of Gen Zurlinden, military governor 
of Paris. has been asked.——A special issue 


STORY OF THE NEWS 


of a Paris comic paper lampooning Emperor 
William’s tour of the Holy Land has been 
seized by the government.——The interna- 
tional anti-anarchistic conference opened 
in Rome last week.——Emperor William of 
Germany is on his way home and will not 
visit Spain.——Col Picquart, concerned in 
the Dreyfus scandal, is to be court martial- 
ed on charges of forgery and the use of 
forged documents. 


Another President Here—President Ig- 
lesias of Costa Rica, accompanied by his 
family and suite, is visiting the United 
States. Last week he exchanged calls with 
President McKinley. President Iglesias’s 
visit is of peculiar interest tn connection 
with what he may have to say in regard to 
the Nicaraguan canal in which his people 
are directly interested. The San Juan river, 
which is to be utilized in the construction 
of the canal, forms part of the boundary be- 
tween Nicaragua and Costa Rica, and the 
people of the latter place believe that it will 
result to their disadvantage if the river is 
dammed and a series of locks put in. 





Blanco Out—Gen Blanco, captain general 


of Cuba, has resigned, and his resignation 
has been accepted and he will probably de- 
part for Spain within a few days. Blanco 
has declared all along that he would not 
remain to see Cuba handed over to the 
Americans, and he has repeatedly requested 
the Madrid government to accept his resig- 
nation. The appointment of a successor 
deeply interests the American commission- 
ers, as it is of grave importance that a 
man who will act in harmony with the com- 
missioners during the final details of the 
evacuation be appointed. 





American Securities in Europe—The 
London banking house of Speyer Bros has 
issued $10,000,000 of $1000 5 per cent bonds 
of the Southern Pacific railroad company of 
California at 1.05, or £210 per bond. The 
issue was subscribed six times over, thus: 
$20,000,000 in London, 25,000,000 in Amster- 
dam and 20,900,000 in Germany. 





Sterility—Subscriber, Pa, wants remedy 
for a young cow that will not get with 
calf. There is no medicine of service in 
such cases. It will be necessary to have 
the animal examined by a qualified veterin- 
ery to find the cause. 





Shoulder Lameness—G. L. L.’s (Pa) 


hcrse became very lame during the night 
in one of his fore legs without apparent 
cause. It is likely that the animal strained 
his shoulder while either lying down or 
getting up. Mix 2 dr cantharides with 1 oz 
lard and rub a little of this on the 
shrunken part. Let it stay for 24 hours, 
then wash off. Repeat the blister in two 
weeks if needed. 

Ringworm—J. H. (N Y) has spring 
calves with ringworm. Take a blunt knife, 
scrape off some of the white crust, then 
rub on a little tincture of iodine with a 
brush. Repeat in a week if necessary. 








No lamp is a good one with- 


out the chimney made for it. 


Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 








quick train, and you can rely upon it that when you 
own one of these truly handsome watches, you will at 
ell times have the correct time in your possession. 
Do you wanta watch of this character? If so, now 
is your opportunity tosecureone. To introduce 
our Photograph Outfiw we will send you this 
Watch Free if you will take advantage of 
our marvellous offer. If you want one, 
writeto us without delay. With your letter 
send us 12c. in stamps, or 10c. silver for 
which we will send you a Photograph Outfit 
fg and our offer. You can produce a picture 
with a few puffs of smoke. After you re- 
my ceive the beautiful Watch we shall expect 
you to show it to your friends and call 
- their attention to this advertisement. This 
Watch is sent Free, by Registered Post, on 

your complying with our advertisement, 

; and the m irvellous offer which we will send, 

and It is fully warranted. Money returned if not more than satisfied. SEND 
US 10 CENTS, silver, or 12 one-cent stamps. We will mail you at once our 
WATCH OFFER and Outét. You will then know ail about our 
watches and also appreciate our Photo Outfit. Address, plainly, at ence te 
STAB PHOTO. CO., 19 Warren Street, New Yorks 




























THE BUSY WORLD 


Counsel. 





Love all, trust a few 
Do wrong to none; be able for thine enemy 
Rather in power than use; and keep thy 
friend 
Under thy own life’s key; be checked for 
silence, 
But never taxed for speech. 
(Shakespeare. 


Our New Gardener. 
ANNIE BALCOMB WHEELER. 








His name is Pete and like most of his 
race he is every inch a dandy, changing his 
coat many times a day. He is somewhat 
of a traveler, too, having journeyed over 
fifteen hundred miles to take possession of 
my window garden and keep it free from 
insects. Yes, it is a chameleon. I knew you 
would guess it. His favorite colors are 
green and gray, although sometimes he 
turns a handsome mahogany and occasion- 
ally he is almost black. At other’ times 
he exhibits various color combinations, a 
pretty one being wood-brown with mot- 
tlings of rich amber; another is green 
spotted with brown or black, mackerel 
fashion. On rare occasions he paints him- 
self very coquettishly. Once I discovered 
him half green, half gray, the color divi- 
sion extending from his head to the roots 
of his tail, in a perfectly straight line, and 
at another time I found him a beautiful 
light green with a small dot of black near 
his head, which reminded us of the black 
court-plaster that our colonial belles used 
upon their faces to enhance their complex- 
ion. His “evening dress” is green, a vivid 
metallic green with an opaque creamy col- 
er underneath, for almost without excep- 
tion he makes this change as soon as the 
lamps are lighted, and sometimes makes 
no further change during the entire even- 
ing. 

He is very particular about his food, the 
common house-fly being his favorite dish. 
He partakes rather gingerly of mosquitoes 
and has a genuine dislike for “blue-bot- 
tiers” and other large flies, spitting them 
out if they are put into his mouth. We 
felt that he must starve during the winter, 
when the flies and mosquitoes would disap- 
pear with the first severe freeze; what he 
would do for, fresh meat puzzled us sorely, 
until quite by accident we offered him a 
large fat chestnut worm. You should have 
seen him pounce upon it! And since then 
every chestnut and every pear or apple is 


thoroughly searched for Pete’s benefit. He 
looks particularly cute when taking his 
morning drink of cold water; he drinks 


from a silver spoon, sipping leisurely until 
he has had enough, then he tips his head 
back, like a chicken drinking. It is inter- 
esting to watch him when he is very hun- 
sry. His sharp little black eyes have dis- 
covered a fly buzzing about. He watches 
it narrowly, twisting his neck and curving 
his vertebra to keep his victim constantly 
in sight. By and by the unsuspecting fly 
darts by, Pete runs his tongue out, in 
shape of a cylinder, so far that you wonder 
where he has concealed so much tongue, 
gives a sudden spring—and Mr Fly is being 
masticated. Pete gets lazy sometimes and 
prefers to have his flies and worms caught 
for him; at such times he makes a meal off 
three, finishing with a drink of water. 

He has shed his skin twice since we 
owned him, but unfortunately we were nev- 
er present to watch the beginning of the 
transformation. When found he was cov- 
ered with a thin white tissue, like parch- 
ment, the scales of which seen under a mi- 
croscope resembled fine and beautiful coral. 
The skin was loosened from his body, and 
split directly down the back; it rustled like 
“foreign mail’ when he moved, making 
poor Pete extremely nervous. Indeed, when 
shedding his skin he seems very wild, ex- 
hibiting much alarm and jumping about 
as though demented at sight of an out- 
stretched hand. Being an economical crea- 
ture, he never allows his discarded skin 
to be wasted, but swallows every particle, 
tearing it off as if he were peeling an onion. 
During the last skin-shedding I determined 
to save a plece as a curiosity. I caught 
him after considerable difficulty, and with 
the utmost caution snipped° aft the loose 
skin. Evidently he understood my inten- 
tion, for in a flash he turned. his -head 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


about and caught the piece, tearing away 
the little skeleton foot that I had coveted 
most of all. Sometimes the tail skin will 
not shed for several days afterward. 

He possesses a fair amount of animal 
intelligence, for he seems to know the dif- 
ferent members of the family. One chir- 
rups to him, while the other rubs his tiny 
head and calls him a “handsome fellow,”’ 
and to both he perks up his head as if lis- 
tening to every sound. He “shins’’ up a 
twig hand over hand like the average boy, 
and never seems to slip back. On warm 
days he is very lively, jumping squirrel- 
lke from flower to flower, or flattening 
himself in some particularly sunny spot for 
a sun bath and nap, but on cold, dark days 
he is very sluggish. He will cling to a 
leaf or flower all night long, but prefers 
to sleep between the folds of a handker- 
chief. He likes the warmth of one’s palm 
and is very fond of crawling up our sleeves, 
when we will allow it, and that is not often. 
Altogether Pete is the most interesting visi- 
tor we have had for some time and we hope 
he will survive the winter, for we are get- 
t.ng really attached to our tiny pet. 


————— 
Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
JENNIE JAMESON. 





Now we have good long evenings, and I 
have no doubt you are waiting impatiently 
for some real brain puzzlers. Well, we will 
try to give you some this month, as we 
have had some very good ones sent in. 
There will be 15 prizes for the month, the 
first of which will be $2 in cash, and the 
others will be worth trying for. As in the 
past the contest will be governed by the 
following simple 

RULES. 

No two sets of answers will be allowed 
from the same family. 

No two answers will be allowed to the 
same question,—that is, you must not say 
the answer is this or that, for if you do the 
answer to the question will be thrown 
out. A misspelled word will also throw 
out the answer in which it occurs. 

All answers may be sent in together 10 
days after the receipt of the last paper in 
December. This will save you going to the 
postoffice so often with your answers, and 
will give you more time to work out the 
questions. Address all answers to the Puz- 
zle Editor, this office. 

We do not give prizes for one answer, or 
for those published each week, but only for 
the most complete sets of answers to the 
whole month’s list. 

THE FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR DECEMBER. 

WEATHER PREDICTIONS—For December 
make your barns (town in Fla), for heavy 
(town in Ky) may be expected, followed 
by light (town in Me). (Town in Ga) may 
be gathered after Christmas, but heavy 
(town in Mo) will come about this time. 
Let the boys go to (town in W Va) end 
(town in Ark) each other. See if that (town 
in Pa) is in good order and with its mate. 
Bring out the (town in Va), the (town in 
Ta), and the (town in Mich) to eat with the 
(town in O), and the (town in Ind), and en- 
joy the long evenings. 

ANSWERS TO THE SEPTEMBER PUZZLES. 


TICKELL 


AEC 4 
RANGABE 
IAL Cc IN 


2—The destruction of the Spanish navy. 
3— I + POS .* U - E 


L F 
OFE 
Cc 
TOR 
I L A 
Oo 0 Cc 
NEOGRAPHY 


4—Gray-apes (grapes), pairs (pears), cur- 
rents (currants), plumbs (plums), can’t 
elope (cantaloupe). 

PRIZE WINNERS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Bertha L. Palmer, Ct; Edwin Johnson, 
Mass; Lillian Cropsey, N Y; Emma Phillips 
Parsons, Mass; M. S. Mason, RI; Mrs J. W. 
Sears, Mass; Lizzie M. Bowles, N H; Mrs 
E.:W. Sears, Mass; Levi T. Dewey, Ct; Mrs 
A. R. Tirrell, Mass; Mrs Arthur Pascoe, Ct; 
BEB. R. Cook, RI; F. L. Sawyer, Ont; Mrs 


C. A. Shaw, Mass; Josie A. Bourjal, La: 


mn 
True Courage is like a kite; a contrary 
wind raises it higher. 
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Just for Fun. 


“What we need in this country,” howled 





the political orator, “is an _ elastic cur- 
rency—’”’ 
“Right you are, mister,” interrupted a 


man near the door; “something that’ will 
stretch a man’s income so as to make both 
ends meet.” 





Edward Everett Hale says “one hun- 
dred days has put the world forward a 
hundred years.” 





McLubberty (hearing a suspicious noise 
in the kitchen): ‘“‘Moikey, phwat are yez 
doin’ out dhere?’’ 

Little Mike: ‘‘Nawthin’, sor.’’ 

McLubberly (sternly): ‘Well, 
wance!”’ 


stop it at 





“T guess playin’ golf is suthin’ like 
smokin’.” “How?” “Well, most people 
don’t like it at first, but they learn it be- 
cause they have friends that does it.” 








—— naw 


alf Sick 
Half Well 


Many persons have their good 
day and their bad day. Others 
are about half sick all the time. 
They have headache, backache, 
and are restless and nervous. 
Food does not taste good, and 
the digestion is poor; the skin 
is dry and sallow and disfigured 
with pimples or eruptions; 
sleep brings no rest and work 
is a burden. 

What is the cause of all this? 

Impure blood. 

And the remedy? 



















S 


It clears out the channels 
through which poisons are 
carried from the body. When 
all impurities are removed from 
the blood nature takes right hold 
and completes the cure. 

If there is constipation, take 
Ayer’s Pills. They awaken the 
drowsy action of the liver; they 
cure biliousness. 


er ae | 


We iene the Gipiusive serious 
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case. 
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NEW METHODS IN EDUCATION. 


Training Hands, Eye, Will, Energy, 
Judgment 


As Well as Mind--Uniting the Artistic and 
the Practical Through Elementary Art, 
Real Manual Training and Nature Study. 

By Herbert Myrick. 





IN TWO ARTICLES—I. 

The dawn of a new era in education is to 
be the crowning glory of the expiring cen- 
tury. While parents have been justly pro- 
testing against the sacrificing of their chil- 
dren’s health to the increasing demands of 
school duties, many thoughtful men and 
women have been patiently working to per- 
fect better methods of training the marvel- 
ous organism of the human body. While the 
schools have been turning out youth who 
too often had to undo much that they had 
learned from books before they could suc- 
ceed in life, experiments have been persist- 
ed in to find methods of education that 
would fit boys or girls for real life—that 
would fully equip them to do life’s work 
and to enjoy life’s pleasures. 

Among those who have been engaged on 
this vast problem for many years is 
J. Liberty Tadd, long time director of the 
public school of industrial art at Philadel- 
phia, also of drawing and manual training 
in the R C high schools of that city. That 
he has done much to solve the vital ques- 
tions in education is now recognized by far- 
seeing educators, scientists, farmers, jour- 
nalists, manufacturers and mechanics who 
are familiar with his work or who have 
been permitted to enjoy advance sheets of 
his forthcoming book, ‘“‘New Methods in 
Education, art, real manual training, nature 
study,” * published solely by Orange Judd 





* Illustrated prospectus of this remark- 
able work sent free to all who are sufficient- 
ly interested in the new, practical and 
natural education to apply for it to Orange 
Judd company at New York, Chicago or 
Springfield, Mass. 


FIG 2. 


EVENINGS AT HOME 









FIG 1 


PRIMARY WORK BY LITTLE CHILDREN 


Drawing bird forms, dogs, cats, ete, fr 


company. The fascination of the text is 
hightened by some 600 pictures of pupils 
and teachers engaged in these new meth- 
ods, or of their work. Both the reading 
matter and illustrations have been freely 
drawn upon in the preparation of this ar- 
ticle. 


THE BASIS OF THESE NEW METHODS. 
The idea is: 
1. To give the young a capacity to get a 
living. 





MANUAL-TRAINING DRAWING AND ORIGINAL DESIGN 


The children memorize the units of the various styles of art and then combine them in 
criginal arrangements. The children acquire marvellous facility in forming beautiful and 
original designs. After some exercises in this direction, they are able tooriginate and draw 
a design covering four feet square on a blackboard, in from five to ten minutes, drawing 
the left side with the left hand, the other with the right hand. All this is done by clear, 
swinging touches, no line being repeated and the chalk not even being raised from the 
board until one side of the design is finished. This implies a remarkable dexterity of 
the hand and its unconscious obedience to the mind, while the eye automatically guides 
the hand in executing its work with grace, fitness, proportion, harmony and the other at- 
tributes of artistic excellence. After such facility has been acquired, freehand drawing 


and paintings of objects or from memory 
like writing, in all studies and other work. 


become a mode of expression that is used, 


om memory in different position, with either 
hand. uw, 


2. To qualify the individual to make the 
most of what is in him. 

3. To fit him to enjoy this life by appre- 
ciating to the full the beauties of nature 
and art among which it is spent. 

4. To prepare him for this world or the 
next by developing a healthy mind in a 
sound body, as a basis for physical, mental, 
moral and social vigor and usefulness. 

TRAIN HANDS AND EYES. 

To this end, begin early to use and train 
the hands and eyes, not the brain alone. 
Of what avail is mere book learning, if the 
whole organism is not complete, if the hand 
is not sure, the eye not true, the mind not 
balanced, the will not firm? 

Begin early, because hand and eye can 
best be trained during the nascent period, 
when nerves and muscles are forming and 
when the brain is most responsive. Few re- 
alize how naturally children become able 
to do what seems to us most remarkable, 
if properly trained during the formative 
period from 5 to 14 years of age. 

TEACHING BY EXPERIENCE, 

Just as we older folks best learn from ex- 
perience rather than theory, so the child 
learns to do by doing. The reason for this 
is simple. 

Every act is registered in the brain, caus- 
ing therein an outgoing and an incoming ef- 
fect or impression. This giving and receiv- 
ing develops or renews those nerve centers 
in the brain that control that part of the 
organism through which the action is ef- 
fected. 

In reading or looking the eye only 
transmits the impression to the brain, and 
unless memory is highly cultivated, this 
impression becomes faint and the brain can- 
not recall what the eye saw. If we both 
see and listen, the impression is registered 
through the ear nerves, as well as through 
the motor centers of the eye, and thus is 
more vivid. But if we also do with our 
hands that which we see or hear, the motor 
centers of the nerves controlling arm and 
hand also register the impression and make 
it still more permanent. This doing in- 
volves the muscular sense and the master 
sense of touch, and if it also involves taste 
and smell, the impression on the brain is 
most profound. 

Therefore, the more perfectly all the 
senses are used, especially the muscular 
sense, as well as touch, sight and hearing, 
the more the brain is developed or renewed. 
and the better this brain development, the 
greater the power of original thought, and 
the better the judgment. Not only that, but 
by actually doing instead of merely reading, 
the child is fascinated with interest, its 
powers of persistence are developed, its 
health is improved and its development is 
in every way satisfactory. 


EDUCATE BOTH HANDS AND BOTH BRAINS. 
Roughly speaking, we have two brains, or 


















EVENINGS AT HOME 





FIG 3 


A CLASS IN CLAY MODELING 


The children 


model in clay the various designs they have originated, or leaves, ani- 


mals, maps, geometrical forms and other school work. They thus learn to observe closely 
and to know form by making form all around. This trains the eye and hand wonderfully. 
No tools are needed except a few wooden spatulas or sticks, and the work can be done on 


any school desk or table. 
the children do not ‘‘make a mess” with it. 


two hemispheres of the brain. The right 
brain contains the motor centers of the 
nerves that controls the muscles of the left 
side of the body, especially arm and hand; 
the left brain directs the right side of the 
body. Nature creates us with a balanced 
organism, but use of the right hand only 
tends to unbalance us. But if both hands 
are trained alike, the reactions on the motor 
centers in both brains are equal, and bet- 
ter thought-fabric is thereby created. 
Experiment also shows that this both- 
handed development helps the body as well 
as the mind. It enables us to utilize the 
natural balance of the organism. Train the 
eye at the same time, and we educate the 
whole organism to work together. This is 
‘ of vast advantage over the old way of 
stimulating the brain alone, which so often 
caused bodily ill health, feebleness of will, 
lack of energy and dislike for work. 
PRACTICAL ADVANTAGE OF AMBIDEXTERITY. 


The mental and physical benefits of ex- 
ercises that enable the child to use both 
hands with equal facility, may at first ap- 
pear theoretical, though none the less true. 
But every man or woman can at once see 
how helpful it would be to be able to 
do just as well with the left hand what- 
ever is now done with the right. This 
power to use both hands with equal facility 
will be found an extraordinary aid in what- 
ever one’s life or work may be, especially in 
every department of agriculture. 

And since both hands have to be employ- 
ed in some 250 trades and professions, how 
wrong to practically limit children to the 
use of one hand only, to say nothing of 
the educational value of both-handedness. 
Practice and science thus give the real ex- 
planation for the cause of the all-round de- 
velopment which has led to the familiar 
saying among working men, “left-handed 
mechanics make the best.” 

TEACHING THE HAND TO OBEY. 

When you write your mind is occupied 
with the thoughts you‘wish to express, and 
the hand automatically forms the. letters 
into the words that are unconsciously 
spelled in the brain. Unless you forget 
how to spell a word, or how to form a 
seldom-used letter, the hand does its work 
automatically, directed by the unconscious 
action of the eye in expressing the mind’s 
thought. So, too, in many other operations, 
the hand automatically does its work after 
it has acquired the necessary skill, and ‘skill 
means a working together or co-ordination 





The clay is clean, antiseptic, can be used over and over, and 


with brain and eye of the nerves and mus- 
cles that control arms, hands and fingers. 

Now it is perfectly feasible to train the 
two hands to thus automatically obey the 
mind in executing whatever the mind dic- 
tates, just as in writing the hand un- 
consciously indites the thought. It is a 
marvellous power, and along with the men- 
tal capacity and originality that it helps 
to create, opens a new field to brain, eye 
and hand that at once fascinates the in- 
terest and adds wonderfully to one’s devel- 
opment and happiness, usefulness and 
earning power, as well as learning power. 

“Through the union of the brain and the 
hand, the products of nature have been 
made useful and valuable to men, and the 
work of the world has been accomplished. 
The hand should be made spontaneously 
obedient to the mind; it should start for- 
ward instantly to obey the mind by the 
appropriate movement, as the tongue us- 
ually obeys. Book study and word study, 
preaching and praying, will not give this 
desired disposition to work and action. It 
must be the result of rational training 
and attention to its needs during the period 
of growth.” 

TRAINING THE EYE 


to recognize beauty, grace, fitness, propor- 
tion, form, magnitude; distances, space re- 
lations, etc, as well as educating it in color 
is essential if the eye is to so guide the 
hand that our handiwork shall be beautiful 
instead of ugly, perfect instead of imper- 
fect, thorough instead of half done, work- 
manlike instead of slipshod, artistic in- 
stead of repulsive. 


DEVELOPING THE MIND 


to thus train eye and~hand, involves like 
education for the brain. The combination 
of art methods and real manual training 
that gives these results with hand, eye and 
brain, must be so applied to school work as 
to make it more interesting and instructive, 
more helpful and inspiring, instead of add- 
ing to the already over-loaded course. 
Hence the correlation with nature study, 
whereby the child spontaneously imbibes 
the inspiration that flows from natural ob- 
jects, learns the lessons that nature teaches 
and becomes able to make practical use of 
its knowledge in the work and play of life. 
HOW ALL THIS I§ DONE. 
The children are drilled in free-hand 


drawing on the blackboard, using both 
hands at once in exercises that 20 years’ 
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experience has shown to be pest for this 
purpose. As dexterity of hand is secured, 
they are taught the units of the various 
styles in art and are then encouraged to ar- 
range these units in original designs for 
specific purposes. This work is also done 
on slate or paper, with pencil and brush, 
and with or without color. 

At the same time, the various units 
and designs are also modeled in clay. The 
only way to know form is to make form. 
One may draw an object many times, yet 
not be familiar with its appearance all 
around. But by making it in clay, you 
model it all over and develop the sense of 
touch and the muscular sense and thus 
educate the eye also. For this form work, 
clay has been used by the greatest artists 
since the dawn of time, is cheap, clean, anti- 
septic. 

Then the unit or design is carved in 
tough oak. This develops muscles, nerves 
and motor centers not reached by drawing 
or modeling, and requires energy, persis- 
tence, judgment, application, self-control 
and other desirable qualities. Carving also 
further implants in the hand the 
dexterity, the obedience to the mind, that is 
so valuable. The energetic spirit it fosters 
is also highly needed in the young. All these 
exercises train the use of both hands. 

[To Be Concluded Next Week.] 
ce 

“Always do right, and your friends will 
stand by you.” 

“Yes; but the time a man needs friends 
to stand by him is when he does wrong.” 





amma, what is classical music?’ 

“Oh, don’t you know? It’s the kind that 
you have to like whether you like it or: 
not.” 





“‘Cook,”” said Mrs Hostess, solemnly, at 
the eleventh hour, ‘“‘we have forgotten all 
about the entrees.” 

And cook, in her excitement, responded 
with: ‘Lor’, mum, so we have! If we ain’t 
a couple of blunder-headed idiots, may I 
never!” 





He: He that courts and runs away, will 
live to court another day. 

She: But he that courts and does not 
wed, may find himself in court instead. 





" YOU CAN MAKE S10 TO $30/ _ 
Per day exhibiting our , 


Panoramic Cuban War 
Exhibition Ouitit, | 









ua iS at od passes for admission. 
tu di Si iow. Sacaieh the complete out 

tha: ar P 

(iax8i) Advertising Posters, Admission Tickets, ete. for a Li 
money. Cut this ad. out and sefd for circulars with full 
particulars and copies of testimonials from exhibitors 
who are making big money with our outfits. Ad 


dress, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Inc., Chicago, fll. 





Free—A Wonderful Shrub-Cures Kidnéy 


and Bladder Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. 


Disorders of the Kidneys and 
Bladder cause Bright’s Disease, 
Rheumatism, Gravel, Pain in 
the Back, Bladder Disorders, 
=, difficult or too frequent passing 

water, Dropsy, etc. For these 
diseases a tive Specific Cure 
® is found in anew botanical dis- 
pea: COVCTY; the wonderful Kava- 
Kava Shrub, called by botan- 
ists, the piper weg erg from 
the Ganges River, East India. It 
has the extraordin record of 
1,200 hospital cures in 30 days. 
2 It acts directly on the Kidne: 
SS and cures by draining out 0} 
> the Blood the poisonous Uric 
Acid, Lithates, etc., .-which 
cause the disease. 
Rev. John H. Watson testifies 


Mr. Catrin G. Bliss. -. 
in the New York World, that it saved him from _the 


of the grave when dying of Kidney disease, and terrible 
suffering when ng water. r. Calvin G. -Bliss, 
North Brookfield, Mass., testifies to his cure_ of long 
standing Rheumatism. r. Jos. Whitten, of Wolfbo: 
N. H., at the age of eighty-five, writes of his cure of 
Dropsy and swelling ot the feet, Kidney disorder and 
Urinary difficulty. Many ladies, including Mrs. C. C. 
Fowler, Locktown, N. J., and Mrs. harp, Mont- 
clair, Ind., also testify to its wonderful curative powers 
in Kidney and allied disorders peculiar to womanhood. 

That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Discovery for yourself, we will send you one Large 
Case by mail FREE only asking that when cured 
yourself you will recommend it. to others. :. It isa 
Sure Specific and cannot fail. Address, The Church 
Kidney Cure Company, No. 409 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


A Short Conference. 


Sibyl, aged 13, sends a 
little story which she has 


written and asks the Young 


Folks’ Editor whether it 
has a money value and 
whether it shows signs of 
literary promise. She says 
she would like to be an au- 
thor. It will be several 
years, Miss Sibyl, be- 


fore your writing will show 
whether or not you possess 
a talent in this direction. 
Nor has the story a money 
value. Read the advice 
given Miss Edith in the is- 
sue of Nov 5. The kind invitation to the 
¥ F E to call will be accepted, if the ad- 
dress is sent, for he often rides his wheel 
through her town. 








Pansy Blossom sends a drawing in colors 
of a spray of roses and rosebuds, which are 


dainty and interesting, but cannot be print- | 


ed in these columns. 





Yes, E P; girls who are not farmers’ 
daughters are admitted to our Table, as 
you will see by reading it. The way to make 
your voice heard among the Tablers is to 
write a letter which is sure to interest 
them. This will answer the question of 
Van 





Several of the boys have written asking 
if Elec Tricity will not send the drawings 
and description of his homemade dynamo. 
If these are not too large they may be 
printed in Our Young Folks’ pages for the 
benefit of all. Will Elec Tricity kindly in- 
form the Y F E on this point? 





Scores of letters have been received echo- 
ing Chatterbox’s sentiments on the sub- 
ject of cards and billiards. 


K. W.: The address of John D. Rockefel- 
ler is New York city; of William Waldorf 
Astor, London, England. 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


Good Girls—I was 10 years old Sept 29. 
I went to Stafford fair and rode horseback 
on the merry-go-round. Did any of you go 
to Stafford fair?—[Nettie A. Williams. 

I live in the central part of Minnesota. 
One night last summer I milked 15 cows. I 








was quite tired when I got through. I am 
17 years old.—[Gladys. 
I live in northwest Missouri. I am a 


farmer’s daughter, and go to school. I 
like to go because I want to be a school 
teacher. I also like to help my mamma. 
Miss Idal, I don’t see why you don’t like 
to wash dishes. I think it very pleasant 
work.—[Miss Millie. 





A Wheel Unnecessary—We have a very 
nice farm, but I don’t like to live on a 
farm. I can ride a bicycle, but father will 
not buy me one because we have so many 
horses; he thinks it is ummecessary. I feel 
certain some of you sympathize with me. 
{A Farmer’s Grace 





Who Knows what president never went 
to school? I think Another of the Ohio 
Kind is very nice looking, don’t you, girls? 
Send more questions, Tablers.—[Little Gol- 
die. ‘ 


A Rough Rider Tale—Meadow Lily, I 
too have seen a Rough Rider, but I did not 
think he was very rough looking. This young 
man at one time lived in this village. About 
three years ago he joined the army and 
was at the front in the battle of Santiago. 
He was home on a furlough and one day 
he visited the school and gave a very inter- 
esting and instructive talk concerning 
Cuba. The funniest story he related was 
that of a negro whose name was Jack. A 
company of negroes was encamped near 
the Rough Riders’ camp. One morning Jack 
was preparing some coffee for breakfast. 
He put the coffee in a tin cup (made for the 
purpose) and built a fire around it. He then 
took his canteen and went to a stream 
some distance away for water. When he 


got back he found that the sticks were dis- 








MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


turbed. He went over to Mr R’s camp and 
told him that someone had “done gone an’ 
kicked his fire over.” Mr R told him that 
he did not think that anyone would do that. 
But Jack was sure. So Mr R went with 
Jack and sure enough the sticks were some- 
what scattered. But on examining the 
tin cup he found a large dent in it. The 
dent was the work of a shell. He told Jack 
that someone had fired a shell and it had 
landed in his fire. Jack’s reply was, “My, 
hain’t I glad dat I wasn’t stirrin’ dat ar 
coffee.’’—[Elsie. 





Little Irene—I would say to. the 


Haughty Don and Sandalwood that the girl 
on the right in that picture is myself. I 


spent two days at the Omaha _ exposi- 
tion. How do you suppose it sounded 
in the ears of a _— dignified young 


lady to hear the man at the adults’ gate 
say, “The little miss must go in at the 
children’s gate.”” And a tall brother, two 
years younger, had to go through the 
adults’ gate. Miss Idal, I think there is 
nothing so ugly as a fat lady clad in bloom- 
ers riding a wheel. A man looks much bet- 
ter on a wheel.—[Irene May. 


An Awful Accident—I have a big dog. 
His name is Nig. I love him, too. He is al- 
most as big as a lion. He will play tag 
just like a child. -I live with my uncle and 
aunt. My mamma died two years ago and 
so I came up here to my uncle and aunt 
and have lived here ever since. I want to 
tell you about the awful accident I had 
two years ago. When I came here I went 
down to the barn and the workman told me 
to keep away from the hay cutter, but I 
didn’t mind the workman. He hardly got 
out of the barn before he heard someone 
scream. It was me. There I had my hand 
in the hay cutter, three fingers cut off. He 
carried me to the house and we sent for the 
doctor right away.—[Sweet Little Butter- 
cup. 





Kings and Things—Miss Idal, I agree 
with you on the subject of wicked kings 
and princes. King Edward III was 
certainly a grand character. I think per- 
haps the best king known in European his- 
tory was Alfred the Great. He was more 
progressive than his Norman conquerors, 
too. Boys, how do you like the Chatterbox? 
She is fine, isn’t she? Do you not admire 
the self-sacrifice of Housekeeper? Only 13, 
too. Isn’t she filling her place beautifully? 
Much better, I fear, than many older ones 
who have never learned that “Te is 
not all of life to live,’”’ and that the greatest 
pleasure is in making others happy.—[Jer- 
sey Boy. 


Glad Neighbors—Edith, the names of 
your favorite authors interested me. Have 
you ever read Timothy’s Quest, by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin? It is well worth read- 
ing; some parts of it are pathetic, while 
others are comical. Berkshire High School 
Girl, my first bicycle ride was about one 
mile long. I think the neighbors were glad 
when I learned to ride straight; they used 
to take great pains to keep out of my way. 
Bill B, I was interested in your description 
of the Minnehaha falls. Horace Mann is 








the author of these lines: ‘“‘Habit is a cable 
we weave a thread of it each day and it be- 
comes so strong that we cannot break it.’’ 
{Jane Janet. 





Slang—What doyou think of slang? I think 
I could get the cooky at the “old folks’ Ta- 
ble,” don’t you? Why doesn’t the Other 
Fellow give his address? He might hear 
from lots of nice girls; or perhaps he is 
bashful like —[Massachusetts Mascot No 


Alive and Kicking—Did you think I was 
dead? Oh, no! I am still alive and kick- 
ing. Ill tell you what has been the cause 
of my long silence. I got into a horrid 
scrape at school, and the governor took the 
notion to send me away to school. So I 
am now tn my freshman year at Cornell, 
and if I wrote all night I couldn’t begin 
to tell you of the fun I have. Sister says 
I am the very freshest freshman she ever 
beheld. But then, you know what wicked 
things a little sister will say. There are 
two members of the Table that I have the 
ereatest desire to hear and know more of. 
These are ‘Chatterbox and Monogram. 
Their letters are the right stuff and no mis- 
take. Does anyone recollect Marguerite, 
the little plague who calls me brother? 
Well, she is as mischievous as ever, and a 
little more so. But I'd give something 
handsome to see her this minute. I haven't 
seen the home people since September, and 
I was so lonesome, I thought I’d write to 
the Table.—{Ed Warren. 





Spur Up—Chatterbox’s letters are all en- 
joyed. I intended when I started this to 
give a little of my experience as a cook once 
when I was left at home to get the dinner, 
but while I do not think it will be of credit 
to myself and I cannot see my way of mak- 
ing it edifying, I will omit it this time; per- 
haps I may give it in the near future. |] 
think the letters of the girls are far supe- 
rior both in number and quality to those 
of the boys. I do not think it is due tv the 
fact that they are of more ability, but 
simply because the boys are negligent. So 
spur up, boys, or the girls will always be 
ahead.--[South Carolina Boy. 


Daisy Flirt—t think it is great fun to 
tide horseback. My horse’s name is Daisy 
Tlirt. We call him that because he jerks 
his head so when it rains. He is quite a 
small horse, dark red and very gentle. I 
fell off nis back when I was riding quite 
fast, but he stood still and waited for me 
10 get on. I have a side saccte. IE like the 
Elsie Dinsmore series and The Footprints 
of the Four Centuries very much. I am 13 
years old and go to the grammar school, 
and would like for G. S. to correspond with 
me.—[{Esther S. Chase, West Harwich, 
Mass. 





Sympathy for Catiline—Well, New 
Hampshire Representative, you have se- 
lected three pretty good subjects, I think. 
3t seems to me that men who have been 
studying our great judicial system care- 
fully and technically and are making the 
practice of law their profession, are much 
better qualified to rule this nation than 
those who have been dabbling in art, liter- 
ature, religion, etc. Isn’t it wisest, in or- 











Cures While You Sleep, 


Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
ae Catarrh & Colds, 


Y <7 CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in thesick- 
room will giveimmediate relief. Its curative powersare 
wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread of 
eontagious diseases by acting asa powerful disinfeet- 
ant. Harmless tothe youngest child. Sold by druggists, 
Descriptive booklet with testimonials free, 


THE VAPO-CRESOLERE CO., 69 Wall St. 
SCHIEFTELIN & CO.,New York, Sole Agenta 
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LARKIN. SOAPS 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN American 





AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin tdea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 


soap if mention this publication. 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin 
Agriculturist, 


“oo Buffalo, N.Y: 
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Ger to do a thing best, to make a special- 
ty of it? Dr. Talmage, as president, would 
undoubtedly find himself in situations 
where, in virtue of his religious opinions, he 
could not decide for our best practical ben- 
efit. I don’t think you take much account 
of the changed condition of things since 
Cicero’s time. His action in regard to Cati- 
line was certainly the best thing to be done 
under the circumstances, and in his ex- 
planation I think he entirely justifies him- 
self for so doing. But what would happen 
now if the speaker of the house rose and 
hurled such a torrent of invective and 


abuse at one of the members? I always 
have considefable sympathy for Catiline 
when I read some of. Cicero’s pretty 


speeches. Don’t you, too?—Marietta. 





Hates Algebra—Algebra I hate, and 
con’t care much for drawing and physics. 
They do not teach any language here but 
Latin, but I would like to study French 
and German. Couldn’t the Y F E make 
the paper larger, or manage some way to 
give us more room? Come to see me, Mr 
Editor, and if you can climb a tree (which 
T ean), I will take you chestnutting. Boys, 
that invitation includes you, too.—[Brown- 
Kyed Alice. 

Slang—I feel like many others and that 
is that New Hampshire Representative is 
above other people; for when he was 
asked to choose a few subjects for debate, 
he had to get something about Cicero and 
other big people, that others like myself 
know nothing about if we are high school 
scholars, so I will choose for a subject for 
a debate, ‘“‘Which are greener, city people in 
the country or country people in the city?” 
Chatterbox, did you ever think that slang 
always goes with billiards, pool, etc, but 
billiards, pool, etc, do not go with 
slang, always? How many young people 
there are who always say, “Eph,” for ‘‘yes,”’ 
and “nit’’ for ‘‘no,” when the only true way 
to use nit is to speak ef the eggs of insects, 
‘‘Rubberneck” is a common expression, just 
now, and I really hear it used so much, I 
really feel like knocking the word out of 
every dictionary. How many Tablers 
have been to the Agassiz museum at Har- 
vard college? It is certainly a very inter- 
esting place to go to, and worth the admis- 
sion fee into any theater. The glass flow- 
ers at the museum are a great curiosity; 
also the stuffed birds are _ interesting. 
Shadow, your shadow is not often visible. 
Where do you keep yourself?—[Clematis. 





Next—I suppose all those that send their 
photos are, or rather think they are, good 
looking. If that is the case, mine will never 
appear. Last fall our house was very much 
infested with rats. I had an excellent like- 
ress of myself taken, and placed it in the 
cellar, and in two weeks there wasn’t a 
rat to be seen. Next!—[The Missing Link. 








Indian History—Student,‘‘Double, double, 
tcil and trouble, fire burn and caldron bub- 
ble,” is taken from Shakespeare’s Macbeth, 
Act 4, Seene 1. I do not like the book. It 
chanced to be the special topic for regents’ 
examination in English literature in Janu- 
ary, 1896. I can truthfully say that I read 
the first act over 10 times before I became 
interested enough to finish it, and have 
rever read it since. How many of the Ta- 
blers have read Scottish Chiefs, Harold, and 
The Last of the Barons? I think they are 
fine. Parkman’s History of the American 
Indians, consisting of 12 volumes, I found 
intensely interesting, but a great shock to 
the nerves, as they narrate some of the 
most hideous tales of Indian torture imag- 
inable.—[Cayuga Conundrum. 





The Gum Habit—L. C. B. of North Da- 


kota asked some questions. Here is the 
answer to the first: The population of 
Greater New York is 3,388,771. What is 


more disgusting than to see young people, 
especially young ladies, chewing gum on 
the streets? It is al] right when used at 
home, if not used continually. Gum was 
originally manufactured and used in the 
New England states. This article was 
made from the gum of the spruce tree 
There was a prejudice at first against the 
use of manufactured gum, and years ago 
children were told that the stuff was made 
of “niggers’ heels.” The raw material of 
chewing gum made to-day comes from the 
Mexican chiclezapote tree. The story runs 
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that a Yankee by the name of Adams im- 
ported the Mexican gum to have it take the 
place of gutta-percha or soft rubber, but 
the experiment failed. Accidentally he 
broke off a bit of the stuff and chewed it; 
from that he began manufacturing it into 
chewing gum.—[Hiawatha. 





CARDS AT HOME, 


Tell about your pleasant homes, 
Your sisters and your brothers 

I, for one, do like the boys. 
Methinks, too, “there are others. 


Chatterbox thinks cards are bad 
With her Iaion’t agree; 

And if she thinks I never play, 
She’d better come and see. 


1 know all boys would like to learn, 
And so I think that they 
Had better learn to play at home, 
And then at home they'll stay. 
POLLY. 


The Boys Think—Look, ye members of 
the Y F T, what you are doing. One of the 
writers wants to name the Table for the 
editor. I think he or she must surely be a 
high school scholar, because it sounds like 
one’s talk. The Table was started by little 
tots five, six and seven years old, and then 
the older ones 14 and 15 started, and the lit- 
tle ones were barred out, and now the high 
school scholars want to bar the common 
folks out. That’s the way it looks to me, 


Chatterbox of Chautauqua, you change 
your mind too freely, in my opinion. I don’t 
think dancing, pool and billiards are right, 


no matter where, how or when played, 
because if one dances at home and enjoys it 
and they get out to picnics, parties, etc, 
they will say, ‘‘Well, I don’t see, everything 
goes well, come on, let us dance once.”’ Then 
it goes from bad to worse. The boys don’t 
write very often, but they think always; 
I know I do.—[No 7 of Circle 15. 





News of the Letter Circles. 





The letters of Circle 27 have been very 
slow coming around. They are all very 
interesting.—[Frank Broudsted, Secretary. 

What is the matter with circle No 6? I 
started the letters the last of May or the 
first of June, I don’t know which, and have 
not heard from them since.—[Winnie 
Hensel. 

The letters of Circle No 14 have been re- 
ceived and started on their fifth journey. 
It took them just 74 days to go around. 
They seemed more interesting and instruc- 
tive than at first. We are going to start the 
second circle, so we will not have to 
wait so long, and I hope it will be a success. 
jJJennie M. Tiffany, Secretary. 

In the letter circle, when you get a letter, 
do you add one of your own and put them 
both in the same envelope and send them to 
the next one?—[Fire. 


> Q&S Yes, precisely that. 


I reteived my circle certificate, Oct 5, 
and the letters came to me Oct 17. Very 
prompt, was it not? I think it will be a suc- 
cess. It was great of you to get up such a 
thing, Mr Editor.—[{Frank Gunkel. 

— re 

In continuation of the series of articles 
which the Youth’s Companion has already 
published by Speaker Reed and others, 
showing what the duties of high. officials 
are and how they are performed, Lord 
Lorne, who was himself governor general, 
has described for that periodical the func- 
tions of the queen’s chief representative in 
Canada. 


The high school graduates exceptional 
scholars, who will frame wise laws for 
the community; the kindergarten trains a 
community that will not need the restraint 
of so much law.—[Alice Wellington Rollins. 








An Alabama young woman of the unlet- 
tered class was asked if she had been to the 
Omaha fair, and replied: “I didn’t went, 
I didn’t want to went, and if I had wanted 
to went, I couldn’t have gotten to gwine.” 


Lea: “I wonder if Prof Kidder meant 
anything by it?” Perrins: “By what?” 
Lea: ‘He advertised to lecture on ‘Fools.’ 


and when I bought a ticket it was marked 
‘admit one’.” 





Some people are like cider; they’re sweet 
until it’s time to work, ’ 





~ 
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When a builder wants to put up a per- 
manent structure, he looks well to the 
foundation. He digs deep and lays the 
stones with exactness and precision. He 
‘trues ” and “‘plumbs”’ and “levels.” A 
defect or weakness in the foundation will 
affect everything abeve it. A 
solid foundation is an absolute 
necessity for a solid house. In 
the physical structure the 
stomach is the 
foundation.- Up- 
on it depends the 
support of every 
other organ in 
the body. It is 
the weak 
and  disor- 
dered stom- 
ach that 
causes indi- 
gestion, im- 
pure blood, 
eral de- 
ility, nerv- 
ousness, 
sleeplessness, and all the woes of dyspep- 
sia. It is the disordered stomach that 
makes thin, impoverished blood, where 
microbes of consimption flourish and mul- 
tiply. It is the weak and disordered stom- 
ach which brings about conditions that 
cause a hacking cough, sore throat, bron- 
chitis, weak and bleeding lungs. 

To make the foundation of your physical 
structure solid; so that the rest of the or- 

ans may successfully resist the attacks of 

isease, nothing equals Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery. This medicine is a 
tonic, an appetizer, a blood purifier, a 
nerve builder, a flesh maker, a foe to weak- 
ness and a blessing to worn-out and run- 
down humanity. It is a non-alcoholic 
specific for every disease that comes in ad- 
vance of consumption, It is a distinct 
remedy and stands alone. Nothing is like 
it, and there is no substitute forit. It has 
a record of thirty years of cures. 

Mrs. Lula H ke, of Dozier, Collin 
worth i a. “T was troubled e 
seven or eight years with bem, eee and liver 
complaint, st pom tnt | more efit from the 
use of Dr. Pierce’s Goldgn Medical nt wot 
and ‘Pleasant Pellets’ than any medicine 
have ever tried.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets 
are for constipation, biliousness, 
and torpid liver. These troubles 
they cure permanently without 
causing distress. They are pleas- 
ant in fact as well as name—n0 
gtiping. At all dealers. 
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BUSY FINGERS. 


Gowrie Lace. 
DELIA, 





Make a chain of 10 stitches, join, ch three, 
twenty-five d c’s in ring, * ch fifteen, s c in 
tenth stitch from hook, ch three, s c in third 





stitch from hook, turn, twenty-five a cs in 
ring, * repeat until the length required. 

Second row—* S c between thirteenth and 
fourteenth d c of ring, ch five, d c between 
seventeenth and eighteenth, d c between 
seventh and eighth of next ring, ch ten, join 
in ring, ch three, s c in ch five, twenty-five 
dc in ring, ch five, s c between thirteenth 
and fourteenth dc of next ring, ch five, dc 
between seventeenth and eighteenth, dc 
between seventh and eighth of next ring, 
ch five, * repeat to end of row. 

Third row—* Dc in sixth dc of ring, * 
ch two, skip one, dc in next, repeat six 
times, ch eight, s c between two d c’s of last 
row, ch eight, * repeat to end of row. 

Fourth row—S c between first and second 
d c’s of last row, * ch five, s c between next 
two, * repeat six times, ch three, s c in 
fourth stitch of chain eight, ch three, s c in 
last stitch of same, ch three, s c in fourth 
stitch of chain eight, ch three, s c in last 
stitch of same, repeat to end of row. This 
finishes the scallops. 

For heading—D c in every st, to end of 
row, ch five, turn, dc in third dc, ch one, 
skip one, dc in next, repeat to end, ch three, 
turn, d c in every dc and st. 





For Young Girls. 





The home dressmaker will find this 
week’s model especially pretty for young 
girls and easy to make of almost any com- 
bination of materials. It is cut with a 





No 21,302, Misses’ costume. Sizes 12 to 


16 years. 


blouse front of the cloth slashed away in 
a sharply pointed V in the center and one 
ir. the back to display a deep yoke of the 
velvet. Straps of the dress goods or vel- 
vet run over the shoulders from the back 
and are fastened by jaunty buttons of cut 
steel, and edged with black silk braid. The 
dress fastens in the center back and the 
skirt is made with the _ stylish circular 
shaped flounce. 

The price of each pattern is 10c, when or- 
dering of the pattern department at this 
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office. Don’t forget to give sizes and num- 
bers in ordering. 


About Curry. 
A. E G. 





In India the various curries used by the 
natives are found to be most wholesome 
and appetizing. The ingredients are pleas- 
antly stimulating and for the most part 
antiseptic, thus serving the double pur- 
pose of a food and a preventive of dis- 
ease. Among the ingredients used in 
making curry in India are garlic, onion, 
turmeric, ccriander seed, ginger, chilies, 
mace, cloves, black pepper, bay leaves, 
poppy seed, tamarind, lime juice, cocoanut, 
mustard oil, anise seed, mustard seed, asa- 
foetida, capsicum, mint, nutmeg, and a 
dozen others. Many of the ingredients 
could be obtained only with difficulty, if at 
all, in this country, but an excellent substi- 
tute may be obtained in the curry powder 
sold in the stores. The following recipes 
were given me by a lady who had lived in 
India as a missionary for many years, and 
having myself tasted them I can vouch 
for their palatableness. 

King of Oudh’s Karhi (curry): Take 
\% lb fresh butter, 2 good-sized onions, cut 
not too fine, some good gravy (veal if pos- 
sible), 2 large dessertspoons curry powder. 
Add any kind of fresh meat cut up into 
small pieces. Let it simmer gently for two 
hours in a stewpan. Serve it up with 
scme lemon juice squeezed over it to give 
it an acid flavoring. 

Lord Clive’s Karhi: Cut into thin slices 
half a dozen onions, one green apple, and 
a clove of garlic, let them stew until they 
will pulp, in a little good stock, add to 
them about 1 teaspoon curry powder, a 
very little cayenne pepper, salt and a few 
tablespoons stock. Any kind of cooked meat 
(veal or lamb preferred) cut very small 
niay be stewed in this gravy, with a small 
piece of butter added, rolled in flour. About 
three-quarters of an hour will cook it. 
Roast beef would require a longer time. 
This curry may be ornamented with capsi- 
cums (red pepper) gherkins, and pickles, 
daintily arranged on the top. 

Chicken Karhi: The condiments are: 


Butter 4 oz, ground curry onions 4 
teaspoons, ground turmeric 1 teaspoon, 
ground chilies 1 teaspoon, ground 


ginger % teaspoon, ground garlic 4 tea- 
spoon, ground coriander seeds % teasvoon, 
salt to taste. Having browned the pow- 
ders in the butter, take a good-sized chick- 
en, disjoint it and cut in pieces, cook with 
the above condiments in a close vessel un- 
til it receives a good light brown color, 
add sufficient water to form a thick gravy, 
and when the chicken is quite tender, the 
dish is ready to be served. In England rab- 
bits are substituted for chicken in curry. 
A delicious chicken curry may also be 
made by substituting boiled fowl for veal 
or mutton, and proceeding as in recipe No 
2. The quantity of curry powder used 
must always be a matter of taste. 
caiecianiaialaliaiaii 

The guest chamber of a Maine parsonage 
contains, or did contain, an obituary bed 
quilt, each square embroidered in memory 
of a deceased member of the parish. It 
was presented to the pastor’s wife by the 
women of her husband’s congregation. 








A REVELATION FOR WEAK WOMEN. 

Weak, nervous women who suffer from 
female complaints, irregularities, ~dis- 
charges, backache, etc, get no sympathy 
because they “look well.”” No one but the 
physician knows what they suffer, and no 
one but a great specialist in female dis- 
eases, like Dr Greene, 35 West 14th street, 
New York city, the most successful phy- 
sician in curing these complaints, has the 
knowledge, skill and remedies which never 
fail to cure. Women should know that Dr 
Greene can be consulted by mail, free. 
Write the doctor. You can thus get his 
opinion and advice in regard to your case, 
free. Write now—it may result in your 


= WALL-PAPER 


r) BY MAIL from the manufacturers. 
2 Samplessent free. Prices 3c to $3 roll. 
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KAYSER & ALLMAN, 1214-1216 Market St. Phila. 
BED WETTING CURED. Sample FREE. 
e Dr. F. E. May, Bloomington, Ill. 
























You Have a Pain, 


maybe in your shoulder, or back or 
side; at all events you want to get 


rid of it. Did you ever try an 


Allicock’s 


POROUS PLASTER 


Do you know that we have hun- 
dreds of letters from all parts of the 
world telling us of the wonderful 
cures these plasters have made ? 
Do you know that all other so- 
called porous plasters were started 
after Allcock’s had acquired their 
enormous sales and _ world-wide 
reputation ? Do you know that 
none of them have the medicinal 
properties of Allcock’s? Just put 
them to your nose and compare the 
fine aromatic odor of Allcock’s 
with the smell of allLothers. Don’t 
be deceived—get the genuine article. 


SPECIAL $2.75 


Examination 
this ad. out and cree. - 
SEND NO MONEY. State your 
height and weight, number of 
inches around body at Bust 
and Neek, whether Black or 
Blue is wanted, and we will 
send you this cape by express 
Cc. 0. D. rublect to examin- 
ation. ou can examine 
and try it on at your 
nearest express office, 
and if found exactly 
as represented and 
the best value you 
ever saw or heard of, 
and far cheaper 
than any other 
house can offer, 
pay the express 
Paice, OUR SPECIAL 




















F THIS CAPE % the 
Y _eoos Very lat- 
< 3 est style for Fall and 
Winter, made of Black 
Or Slue all-wool genuine Clayton Beaver Cloth, 28 inches 
long, very full sweep, 12-inch ogee cape and large storm 
collar, beautifully edged with fine Black Baltie Seal Fur, 
trimmed with one row wide and two rows narrow Mohair 
braid. This garment is fine tailor-made throughout and 
equal to ca that sell at more than double our price. 
Write for our Cloak Catalogue of everything ip women’s 


and children’ 
wear. Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO, cuicaco. 
{Sears, Bocbuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Editor. ) 





The Ideal Sight Restorer. 


A MOST VALUABLE AND 
SUITABLE PRESENT. THE 
INESTIMABLE BLESSING 
OF SIGHT. AVOID SPEC- 
TACLES, HEADACHE AND 
SURGICAL OPERATION. 

READ ILLUSTRATED 
TREATISE ON THE EYE. 
PAMPHLET MAILED FREE. 

THE IDEAL COMPANY. 
239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 














Buy a Phonograph 


If you think of buying a talking machine—not a phone, 
or a gram, or a graph, or any cheap imitation of the 
original invention—buy the genuine 


Edison Phonograph 


Sings, plays, talks. Reproduces sounds of all kinds—song 
of the lark, chirp of the cricket, barking of dogs. 
Operatic music, both vocal and instrumental; 
sacred songs; band selections; piano, cornet, 
banjo; voices of famous singers and orators; 
your own voice; your children's voices. 


The Standard Phonograph 


will reproduce any record, will make records, and 
will shave them off for use a second time. Fun 
for the whole family. Entertain your 

friends during the bow winter even- 
ings. A child can operate it. 
Wonderful! 

National Phonograph Co., 
Broadway and 26th St., New York. 4 
Factory at Edison's Laboratory, 
Orange, N. J. Write for Catalogue 
No. #. Latest Edition,) 


DEWEY’S 


Address Sanitary Still 


: s f 
$8 PAID Fer,.29°,.f0%,pistribating. Semple ee 
















Great book free. sells 
$2.50. How to Cure Dis- 
eases without Medicine; 
wer of pure water. 
», 14 H St., Atlanta, Ga. 














The Cake-Box Problem. 
R. A. A. 





The importance of these processes may be 
known to a majority of housewives, but 
if so, the results would oftentimes seem 
to prove that theory and practice did not 
go hand in hand. First, the sifting. Flour 
for cake should always be sifted four times, 
at least. More will not hurt it. Sifting 
takes but a moment with a good sieve—the 
scoop-shaped kind with a revolving beater 
inside is most handy—and the lightness. of 
the cake depends upon this increased light- 
ress of the flour. Besides, two cups of flour 
measured before sifting is equal to two 
cups and a half,—with some kinds three 
cups,—measured after sifting. Then, sift 
the flour three times, measure it, heaping 
ii lightly into the cup, put it into the sifter 
with the required amount of salt, baking 
powder and any other dry materials need- 
ed, and when the cake mixture is ready 
for it, sift it in. 

Next, the beating. First break the whites 
and yolks of the eggs into separate bowls. 
Beat the whites till they are stiff, then the 
yolks till they look like yellow foam, Cream 
tutter and sugar, and beat with a wooden 
spoon until it is really a cream, not a 
paste. It won’t take long. Add the beaten 
yolks, beat together for a moment, then 
add flavoring and milk, still beating gently, 
and sift in the flour and other dry mate- 
rials. Stir slowly until thoroughly mixed, 
tip the bowl and beat hard. Last of all 
fold in the whites of the eggs, and beat as 
leng and as hard as time and strength al- 
low. The mixture should be almost as light 
as whipped cream. For sponge cake, the 
butter is omitted, and the beaten yolks 
added to the sugar. 

Now, for the rules. The first is the fa- 
miliar ““Berwick sponge:” Three eggs, 1% 
cups sugar, % cup water, 1 teaspoon lemon 
extract, 8 cups pastry flour, 1 teaspoon 
cream-tartar, % teaspoon soda, % _ tea- 
spoon salt. This may be baked in a loaf or 
aropped in spoonfuls on a pan lined with 
buttered paper for sponge drops. Baked 
in shallow tins, spread with jelly, and rolled 
up, it is a delicious jelly roll. Baked in 
round pie-tins, it may be spread with jelly, 
cream, fig or raisin filling, whipped cream, 
custard or caramel, plain or flavored with 
chocolate, for the various faney or ‘‘Wash- 
ington” pies. 

The other rule admits of even more varia- 
tion. The foundation is as follows: One- 
balf cup butter, 1 cup sugar, 1 egg, 1 cup 
milk, 2. cups pastry flour, 2 rounding tea- 
spoons baking powder, 1 teaspoon flavor- 
ing extract. If eggs are plentiful use two. 
Tf butter is high use only a tablespoonful. 
(In that case the cake will dry a little 
sooner.) The other quantities will remain 
the same. 

This is the plain cake, light and tooth- 
some in itself, but for change the follow- 
ing variations may be tried: Two heaping 
tablespoonfuls of cocoa sifted in with the 
flour makes a chocolate cake not inclined 
to fall. Three level tablespoons cinnamon, 
one of clove, a pinch of mace and a little 
nutmeg added in the same way makes spice 
cake. The proportions of the spices may 
be varied to suit individual tastes. To the 
spice cake one may add half a cup of fine- 
ly chopped currants and raisins, if a sim- 
ple fruit cake is desired. If two loaves are 
to be made, put the two whites of the eggs 
in one cake, the two yolks in the other, 
fiavoring the white cake with almond, the 
yellow with lemon and adding to the lat- 
ter an extra quarter of a cup of flour. For 
rut cake add to the feundation mixture a 
scant cup of nuts finely chopped, and a 
tablespoonful of flour. Fruit should always 
be most thoroughly floured before being 
added to a cake mixture. -For ribbon cake, 
bake two-thirds ef the mixture in two Iong, 
shallow tins. To the remaining third, add 
spices and chopped fruit to taste, and bake 
in a similar tin. Pile together with jelly 
between the layers, wsing the spiced layer 
in the middle: The juice of an erange may 
be substituted for an equal quantity of 
milk, and the cake having been baked in 
layer tins, put together with sugared or- 
ange slices between. For leopard and mar- 
ble cake, add spice or cocoa to a cupful of 
the foundation mixture and mix the colored 
part with the white in spots or streaks. 

For teas, receptions and children’s par- 
ties, any of these cakes may be baked in 
tiny fancy tins and frosted, or cut in slices 
or cubes and frosted all.over. When eggs 
are scarce, other frostings than those made 
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with white of egg are acceptable. Indeed, 
many people prefer them at all times. For 
a plain white frosting, boil half a cup of 
sugar with a tablespoonful of water till it 
“hairs.” Flavor and stir until just thick 
enough to spread nicely. Or use milk or 
cream instead of water. For chocolate, add 
powdered cocoa or melted chocolate, (un- 
sweetened), to this mixture, just before 
taking from the fire. The juice of an or- 
ange or lemon beaten with enough confec- 
tioner’s sugar to stiffen it makes a pleas- 
antly acid frosting for a plain cake. For 
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a yellow frosting, use the yolk of an egg 
whipped until creamy and stiffened with 
confectioner’s sugar. ; 

By judicious and skillful combinations of 
the above cakes and frostings, one may se- 
cure sufficient variety for almost any fam- 
liy, at relatively small expense. Because of 
the simplicity of the foundation rules,even 
that bane of housekeepers, inexperienced 
“help,” may be trusted, after one or two 
careful illustrated lessons, to make the 
family goodies, and thereby relieve the 
mistress of one anxiety. 
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: All That’s Needed 


_ No soap, no soda, no borax, no ammonia—noth- 
ing but water is needed to make things white and 


m bright and beautifully clean with 
SM 5UST Powder 
It cleans everything quickly, 
m cheaply, thoroughly. Sold every- 
= where. Largest package—greatest 
% economy. 
THE N.K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
a Chieago. St.Louis, New York. Boston. Philadelphia, 
+ 3:¢ ee ES - ss 5 eee +  * £ Yt 
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EARN 


prizes most desired. 


as. 
BOOKCASE 
SECRETARY 


By Selling Baker’s Teas, Coffees, Flavoring Extracts, Perfumes, Etc., 


to a total of 30 premium Ibs. (a few hours’ work among friends will win this 
prize), or sell 45 Ibs. for Brass Bedstead; 60 Ibs., Couch; 65 Ibs., Roll Top 
Desk or Queen Kitchen Cabinet; 25 Ibs., Silver Watch or Tea Set or Man- 
dolin or pair Chenille Portieres ; 50 Ibs., Waltham Gold Watch or Baker 
Folding Camera or Dinner Set; 30 Ibs., Peek-A-Boo Camera or Volunteer 
Shot-Gun; 8 fbs., Air Rifle or Rugby Foot Ball or Barney & Berry Nickel- 
Plated Skates; 75 Ibs. for Boys’ or Girls’ Bicycle ; 100 Ibs. for Youths’ or 
Maidens’ Bicycle; rso Ibs. for Ladies’ or Gents’ Best High-Grade Bicycle. 
These are splendid opportunities for Ladies, Boys and Girls to earn the 
Write for full Catalegue and particulars. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. R), SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


AND 

















ENTERPRIS 


Meat and Food 
Choppers 


Twenty-eight sizes and styles, $1.50 to $275.00 


No. 5, Clamps to table, 
No. 10, ss ed 3-00 
No. 20, ee o §-00 
No. 12, Screws on table, +s 2.50 
No. 22, es bd - 4.00 
No. 32, = 6.00 


Price, $2.00 


Farm and Fireside says: 

“Itis the only Meat Chopper we ever saw that 
we would give house room. It has proved-such 
a very useful machine that we want our readers 
to enjoy its benefits with us.” 


FOR CHOPPING Sausage and Mince Meat, 


Hamburg Steak for — mK Tripe, 
Hogshead Cheese, Suet, Codfish, 
Cocoanut, Clams, etc. 


Por sale by the Hardware Trade. 
Catalogue Mailed Free. 


American Agriculturist says: 

“We have phen this Meat Chopper a thor- 
ough trial with most lactory results. They 
excel anything of the kind made in either 
hemisphere.” 


Our trade-mark “Enterprise” is on every machine. as 4c. in stamps for the Enterprising 








THE ENTERPRISE MFG. 00. OF PA. "22.287 ™ 
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TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


Our Story, Part Il. 





a bare-footed, mud-spattered urchin who 
hurriedly exclaimed, ‘‘Cheese it, Bill! Git 
out the winder, quick! The cop’s comin’!”’ 

With the speed of a frightened cat there 
bounded out of the window the figure of a 
fellow dressed in a rusty brown suit. At 
that instant a burly policeman dashed in. 
Taking in the situation at a glance, he, too, 
jumped through the window, as he had 
often done before on a similar errand, but 
in doing so his trousers caught on a pro- 
truding nail and he fell with a heavy thud 
on the pavement below. 

The young man wandered down the street 
a short distance, then suddenly wheeled 
about declaring: “I'll do it! I'll follow this 
clue to the end!” Summoning a policeman 
who was passing he told him to proceed 
with all haste to Granny Gunt’s and arrest 
a man named Green. 

“Bill Green!” said the officer. ‘‘He’s just 
the man I’m looking for!” With that he 
strode rapidly toward Greenwich street. 

The young man rushed up the steps lead- 
ing to the waiting room of the elevated 
road. Just as he reached the landing a 
flashily dressed young woman accosted him 
with, “O sir, won’t you please hold this bas- 
ket while I speak to that lady?” Thrusting 
the basket into his hands she ran after the 
lady, who was already descending the 
stairs. The young man waited 5, 10, 30 min- 
utes, still the young woman did not return. 
A faint cough was heard issuing from the 
basket. “Great Scott! is it possible!’ 

Hastily removing the cover his eyes rest- 
ed upon a wee infant with a bottle of milk 
and 

{#This is the third installment of a 10- 
part story written by 10 Tablers, the read- 
ers to guess at the close of the series which 
Tabler wrote each part. The 10 story writ- 
ers are Aleck Beresford, Jennie Jameson, 
Fred of Sightly Hill, Girl of the Period, 
Evangeline, Susan Nipper, Yensie Carlton, 
Juanita, H. Annette Poole, Marie Theresa. 
Part II appeared in the issue of Nov 26. 


Out With It! ‘ 


The Shoe Pinched—Didn’t you laugh, B 
of C when you read Old-Fashioned Girl’s 
letter? I did. I shall advise you to marry 
a Cuban now, by all means. It won’t cost 
near as much to dress her. Anyone can 
make a Mother Hubbard, so you see she 
(your dusky bride) can make her own gar- 
ments. How glorious that will be! Did you 
notice how quickly the women wrote nice 
pieces about yourafter you wrote about the 
“bottle?” They say now, ‘““‘What a manly 
look, firm yet gentle.’’ I can only see you 
look “broken-hearted and weary,” as 
though you had shed briny tears over all 
the cruel words that have been written 
about you. They knew that all you wrote 
was true and the ‘“‘shoe pinched.’’—[Some 
One. 








Two Boys at Manila—I am very much in- 
terested in the Y F letters; they are always 
so bright and cheery. I would like to join 
their letter circle, but as the’ mirrer re- 
flects a gray hair now and then, they would 
doubtless rule me out. However, I would 
like to say to M. A. H. that I admire his 
brother’s courage in going into the army, 
and hope he will make a good soldier. I 
have two boys with the 20th Kansas regi- 
ment, now on their way to the Philippine 
islands. I wish M. A. H. could read the let- 
ters they write home, they are so full of pa- 
triotism and praise_for their commanders. 
It doesn’t seem as if any but American boys 
could write such letters.—[Mother. 


Refined, Good People—I am decidedly a 
city girl, having lived in its midst all my 
life, but in New York, Brooklyn, Trenton, 
Worcester, and even dear old Boston, I 


have not found the pleasure this little 
country place has afforded me. How I pity 
those poor people I have left behind— 


crowded for room and stifled for air. The 
majority of people who live in this little 
place own their farms, and while not rich, 
still have all they modestly desire and re- 
quire. If our husbands have no money in 
the house pocketbooks we wives merely 
visit and chat; if spare money comes in we 
£0 on little sprees, like as not, and wicked- 
ly enjoy buying some extravagance. If a city 
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girl should chance to read this I would say 
to her: Perhaps you are alone in the world 
and are finding that your toil in office or 
store brings you little besides the bare 
necessities, board and clothing. There are 
many country homes where the housework 
is too heavy for one woman, but easily ac- 
complished with the assistance of another. 
You would not earn more than six or eight 
dollars a month, but your expenses would 
be light. You would be taken into the 
home, church and social life of refined, good 
people, and perhaps in time love and marry 
a good man.—[An Arcadian Wife. 





His Vocation—Shake hands, Mizpah, for 


your reproof. I have been wondering, hesi- 
tatingly, if I could secure a companion with 
half the celerity. I want a youngish woman, 
young enough to take care of herself and 
not be a care, but also old enough to take 


care of that same individual and not be a ; 


responsibility, to accompany me on a trip 
through the south this winter, canvassing 
for papers or “‘notions’’ to pay our ex- 
penses- I am not particular about her looks, 
and I shouldn’t mind, if I could make up a 
party, whether they were all homely or 
handsome. Who wants to escape the harsh, 
northern winter? Aren’t some of you girls 
afraid that Bashful Swain, since he has 
drawn the line so snugly and definitely 
around woman’s sphere, will make it his vo- 
cation to see that she (one particular she) 
keeps the place he has assigned her? If I 
were he I would draw it a trifle more close- 
ly and say she shall be a “‘chaste keeper at 
home,” only.—[Pedagogic Penwoman. 





Better Than Teaching—Some one said 
they wished more teachers would write, and 
so here I am. Illinois School Ma’am (of the 
Young Folks’ Table), you were sensible in 
attending the summer school. I think we 
cannot learn too much to help along our 
work. Like you I love my profession, but 
like housework better, especially on a 
farm. I love the farm and hope I may 
always live on one. As so many think Un- 
cle Sam ought not to have meddled with 
Cuba and Spain’s affairs, I think we did 
just right. When we get our subsistence 
from a country, that flag is the flag to 
which we ought to pay our allegiance, 
though we may love our own flag best. 
Hurrah for the United States flag! Amer- 
ica forever! The Other Fellow, I agree with 
you in regard to billiards, pool and so forth. 
I should like to shake hands with a boy 
who does not play cards, pool or billiards. 
My brother does not and I am proud of 


him. Forest, thank you for those words 
“He Knows.” Indeed He Does. I, too, ama 
King’s Daughter.—[New York School 
Ma’am. 





Any-Time Books—I for one think that 
beoks that are suitable to place before a 
family at any time are all right to read 
Sundays. Young ladies, never marry a 
man to reform him. I Know of one who 
did, and to-day her husband is serving a 
sentence in our state’s prison. When she 
married him he drank, had his sprees, but 





she thought to reform him. Girls, take 
warning.—[Ezekiel Crane. 
Cooking a Recreation—What touching 


letters of little housewives have been pub- 
lished at the Young Folks’ Table of late! 
Young lassies of 13 trying to fill their 
mother’s place to the best of their capacity. 
This should teach some mothers a lesson. 
I think it is a mother’s sacred duty to teach 
her daughters the art of cooking and house- 
keeping at a most tender age. It will not 
be a drudge to the little ones, but much 
rather a recreation, making it a pleasing 
change from studies. I write this for the 
benefit of some mothers who have raised 
daughters of 17 and 18 years that don’t 
know how to make good, palatable bread. 
I know several of them. As a rule, however, 
they know how to make fine candies and 
cakes. Well do I remember how in my 12th 
year mother set me at making bread, how 
with flushed cheek and rolled-up sleeves I 
stood there kneading the dough with all the 
strength I could summon, while marmee 
smilingly gave directions. How I did watch 
that dough rise! And when at last the 
loaves were taken from the stove, so de- 
licious and tempting, mother’s praise that 
even she could not have done better made 
me feel more proud than the numerous 
compliments I received about the heavy, 
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long braids I had at that time dangling 
over my shoulders. Bashful Swain, have 
you made a study of physiognomy? I think 
the description you gave us of Cordaville 
quite correct. He will (if he ever does mar- 
ry) make a loving, sympathetic companion. 
Fred of S H, kindly publish your recipe of 
those good cookies for the benefit of those 
who will not win in the contest. I should 
like to see some more photos of the Tablers, 
so send yours in, Artist. If Bashful Swain 
will promise to give mine so good a delinea- 
tion as the Bachelor’s, you may all some 
time catch a glimpse of the—[ Maid of Green- 
field. 


Zekel Broke Right In—Wal, Tablers, as 
Hepsy is away visitin’ fur a week, I'll try 
my hand agin. I kinder think Hepsy mis- 
trusted I rit that letter, fur she red it, and 
remarked (as she looked strait at me), that 
fools wa’n’t all dead yet. I’m used to Hepsy 
and I didn’t gin her time tu say any more, 
fur I broke right in and said if she wanted 
to go vis’tin’ to Sary Ann’s this fall she bet- 
ter go next week, ’fore it got cold. (Sary 
Ann is our darter.) This got Hepsy off 
the track, and just at that minnit one of the 
naber wimmen cum in and she and Hepsy 
went ter talkin’ dress and gossip, while I 
gave a contented smile and sneaked off tu 
bed. Mizpah, I think you must be a farm- 
er’s darter by the way you stand up for the 
country boys, or backwoods boys. Give me 
a backwoods boy fur true honesty and no- 
bility. What if his clothes-are hum made 
and his hands hard and black! It is honest 
labor that has dun it. It seams tu me who- 


COULD NOT SLEEP. 
Mrs. Pinkham Relieved Her of All 
Her Troubles. 








Mrs. MAapGE BAsBcock, 176 Second 
St., Grand Rapids, Mich., had ovarian 
trouble with its attendant aches 
and pains, now she is well. Here 
are her own words: 

“Your Vegeta- 
ble Compound has 
made me feel like 
@ new person. 
Before I  be- 
gan taking it 
I was all run 
down, felt tired 
andsleepy most 
of the time, 
had pains in 
my back and 
side, and such 

terrible 
headaches 
all the time, 
andcould not 
sleep well 
nights. I al- 
so had ovarian 
trouble. Through 
the advice of a 
friend I began 
the use of Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound, 
and since taking 
it all troubleshave gone. My monthly 
sickness used to be so painful, but have 
not had the slightest pain since taking 
your medicine. I cannot praise your 
Vegetable Compound too much. My 
husband and friends see such a change 
in me. I look so much better and have 
some color in my face.” 

Mrs. Pinkham invites women who are 
ill to write to her at Lynn, Mass., for 
advice, which is freely offered. 


$9.50 BUYS A sito. VICTOR sacuxs 
to Light and Heavy Work. 

Finished; Guaranteed for 10 ie onde cenit kee 

Dept. 602, VICTOR MFG. CO. , 295-297 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 
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Absolutely cured, Nevertoreturn. 
A Boon tosufferers. Acts like magic. 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
—e O'.E.M.Botot. Box 590, Augqusta,Me. 














ever goes back on our country boys goes 
back on some of the finest, honest and most 
honored men of our nation. When our 
country was in danger so recently, who was 
it that was the first tu give their life if 
needed fur her? Was it the city dudes? 
Was it the big men of our cities? No, it 
was mostly the backwoods boys, the coun- 
try boys with their strong arms and brown 
hands, ready to fite or die tu save their 
country they have been taught tu love. 
Aint I rite?—[Zekel Green, Jr. 





Love an Incident—I agree heartily with 
Susan Nipper concerning marriage and the 
“girl’s choice.” I have been married 10 
years myself, sc I can speak authoritative- 
ly. I advise a girl to require that a “house 
and home’ be secured before marriage. If 
aman has anything in him worthy of a 
good woman the proviso will but spur him 
to strong effort. Girls, take the warning 
of a man who has seen many a marriage 
story started and—finished, and demand of 
your lover that he offer a house and Iot 
that’s free of debt for the beginning of 
the struggle—for life is a struggle, and hap- 
piness and hove are but incidents in it. 
Lcautiful and holy and altogether lovely 
it is, true—but still ftncidental, I say. No 
matter if it’s a fifty-foot lot with a tiny 
‘“‘houselet” of two rooms. Start without 
the curse of a mortgage, the towering ap- 
parition of a rent-visitor or the patroniz- 
ing shadow of friends’ generosity. Love? 
Yes, you must love the man whom you pair 
off with for life; else will you surely be 
breaking the second commandment and 
will bring misery upon all concerned. Pov- 
erty develops some men perhaps, but I am 
sure it disheartens most of them, and 
knocks the corners off their finer natures. 
LBon’t be impatient. There is never in all 
the years of a long life such hours and 
weeks and months of beautiful happiness 
as comes while two loving hearts are 
joined together in anticipation, working for 
a common object—a home and all the word 
implies. Wait, girls! And if you can’t have 
a good, sound, rosy-cheeked apple, don't for 
heaven’s sake pick up a rotten one!—[C. S. 
Wady. 





Develops Strength and Beauty—The Y 


F’s Table is more than interesting in the 
last number. I really believe I enjoy it bet- 
ter than the grown-ups’. There is more vari- 
ety and more spice. May I tell where the 
quotation is found that Student gives? It 
is what Shakespeare makes his witches 
say when preparing that wonderful cal- 
dronful, which contained so many fearful 
things. I am glad Student is wise enough 
to want to read only good books. If you 
want something to study and at the same 
time a bit descriptive, try Irving’s Alham- 
bra. Dickens’s Child’s History of England is 
good. If any of you are interested in nature 
and have studied botany a little, or none at 
all, try to get Fanny D. Bergen’s little vol- 
ume, Glimpses at the Plant World. It is 
written for young people, but will be found 
interesting by all. Bill B, I have been in Min- 
nesota, but never was fortunate enough to 
see Minnehaha falls. A day or two ago I sat 
long by the side of a troubled brook, and 
as I watched the water as it dashed from 
the quiet pool onte the rocks, foamed and 
swirled about and still rushed onward, roar- 
ing in dismay at the interruption in its 
course, I thought how like some lives. When 
the quiet tenor of our way is broken we fret 
and groan over it, not knowing that it is 
just what is needed to bring out the beauty 
and strength of our characters.—[A. T. 





Spotless Character—I think that all of 


us, like Visitor, love to be in the company of 
a young lady with @ character and reputa- 
tion unmarred, but do men in general stop 
to consider if they have the same spotless 
character to offer in exchange for what 
they require of their lady friends?. I would 
like to correspond with Bachelor of Corda- 
ville, if hé is not too ,.busy.—[F. E. E., Box 
21, Wilisboro, N Y¥. 


EE 


“What’s the matter—are you .. weak- 
kneed?” indignantly shouted an officer to 
a bolfing Irishman during the battle of San- 
tiago. 5 

“No, sor: oi ain’t,” replied the  solilier, 
“oi’m runnin’ es .fashf’s tinny aw thin.” 

The’ idm ‘who tells yow the faults of 
others will tell others of your faults. 
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SECRETARY OF STATE 





When unsolicited testimonials are con- 
stantly received from men of such promi- 
nenhee as the distinguished citizen whose 
portrait is here printed—when among the 
thousands of letters received by the proyri- 
etors of Paine’s celery compound there are 
to be found in almost every mail some 
from men and women of national repute- 
tion, it is easily understood why this rem- 
edy which makes people well has proven 
its remarkable efficacy among all classes of 
people. 

No other remedy has the hearty approval 

of a like body of educated men and women 
and professional men, nor has there ever 
been a remedy that was welcomed in so 
many intelligent, prudent homes, where 
pains is taken to get only the best in so 
vital a matter. In such families all over 
the country Paine’s celery compound is the 
first and onty remedy used. 
_ Prof Phelps had studied the nerves in 
health and disease, when well nourished 
and when under-nourished, in..men and 
women and children years before he lock- 
ed for the remedy. .Paine’s celery. com- 
pound is the outeome of his entire pre- 
fessional life. It is the one remedy that 
the. world .could not lose to-day at any 
price. — ? 

Paine’s celery compound 
pody to take on solid flesh. 


induces the 
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ecovers Perfect Health by Use of 
Paine’s Celery Compound, 


ANU 


The ablest physicians universally pre- 
scribe Paine’s celery compound wherever 
there is great need of a vigorous and 
prompt restoring of health and strength 
to the worn-out system. 

Paine’s celery compound brings about 
at once a healthy appetite, complete diges- 
tion, regular aetion of the bowels. Its use 
makes short work of disease. It rapidly 
drives out neuralgia, sleeplessness, dyspep- 
sia and rheumatism from the system. It 
removes that lassitude, or “tired feeling,’ . 
whieh betokens weak nerves and poor 
blood. 

Writing from the executive department 
in the state eapitol at Topeka on Feb 1 last, 
Secretary of State W. E. Bush said briefly: 
“T have used Paine’s celery compound and 
have found it to be of very great benefit 
to me.” 

And not only men, but more particularly 
the gentler sex have found this great rem- 
edy @ blessing to them. Women working 
in close offiees, saleswomen,.tired out and 
nervous from long hours’ standing on their 
feet and waiting on impatient, irritating 
customers; overworked, worried and dis- 
heartened men and worren everywhere will 
be astonished. to find .-how. much happier life 
beeomes wher their nerves have been 
strengthened and their blood purified by 








means of this great remedy. 
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or poor. 
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DB unisex 


If you are looking for a Great 
Bargain in Fine Silverware never 
heard of before and that willaston- 
ish you, here is one of the Great- 
est Bargains ever offered by any 
reliable Manufacturer. 
cents we send Prepaid Both the 
Salt and Pepper Shakers. They 
are Quadruple Coin Silver Plated. 
Warranted to wear ten years. 
Finely engraved and useful as well 
as ornamental to any table rich 
If on receipt of the 
same you do not think or find 
them tho Greatest Bargain you 
ever have seen or heard of, 
return them at once to us and we 
will refund you your money. We 
have been doing business in 
‘Chicago since 1865. Any Bank or 
Express Company can tell you our 
standing. Our Bargain Silver- 
ware Catalogue Sent Free. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Both 
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PEPPER. 


D.V. LEONARD MFG. CO., 152-153 MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO. 











The Improved U. §. Cream Separators 


In thoroughness of separation take the lead. 

In completeness of design and ease of operation excel 
all others. 

Are more substantially made and are superior in all 


points toall others. 
All Styles and Sizes. 


$75.00 to $625.00. 


Agents in all dairy sections. 
Send for latest illustrated catalogues. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE €O., - 





Bellows Falls, Vt. 











MRS. T. LYNCH 





UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK 


IMPORTER & CUTTER OF DIAMONDS 








CLUSTER OF FINE 
WHITE DIAMONDS 
TURQUOISE CENTER . 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFACTORY 


45m 











GOODS SENT BY MAIL OR EXPRESS 
. CATALOGUE MAILED FREE ... 



















powerful and 
durable made. 





NW We have everr- 
thing the farmer 
needs in this line. 













° MILLS 


Powe Ww ER, 
MPI NY Gant points, free. 


v) ton Mfg. 
ap Annie’ “4 , a4 LL. 


DRILLING 
Machines 





WEL 


er70 sizes and les, for drilling either deep or 
pe Led wells in or of soil or rock. Mounted 


on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers, 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can 
operate them easily. Send for catalog. 


WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. ¥- 














Double Breech-Loader 


Guns and Rifles from §2 to $60. Re- 


volvers, 70 cts. ives, Razors, 
Scott Sa eri Goods of all kinds. 8 
conte” ade We Male St. 


ALEX.L. SEMPLE & CO. LOUISVILLE, &Y. 





When writing to advertisers be su 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ! “~D. 









We ae the beet Steel 


Truck Wheels 
for farm wagons in America 


Send for Catalogue 
Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, WL 


For grinding 
Feed, Corn 
Meal, Buack- 
‘wheat, Rye, 
&c. The very 
best manufac- 


tured. Send for description and prices. 


RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS, 
180 North F 8t. Richmond. Ind. 











fruits, vegetables, berries or grain, 
knows by experience the importance 
of having a large percentage of 


Potash 


in his fertilizers, Ifthe fertilizer is too low 
in Potash the harvest is sure to be small, 
and of inferior quality. 
Our books tell about the proper fertilizers for all crops 
and we will gladly send them /ree to any farmer. 
GERIIAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 


Bs SUCCESSFUL farmer who raises 








THE RUSSELL STAPLE PULLER. 
Best Combination Steel Tool on Earth. 


Staple Puller, Wise Bpltees and Tightener, Pliers, Pinch- 

ers, Hammer and rench. Thousands npon thousands 

sold. Farmers delicht, and necessitv—a household article, 
PRICE $1.25, Delivered. 

Ask your dealer for them. If don’t keep, write at once to 


RUSSELL HDW.& ITIP. riFG. Co., 
1820 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 









NY -WOOD 
N ANY POSITION 
2f. ~y CROUND 
ith a FOLD- OS OEN mites 
with a 
WING MACHINE BEATS om Cross-cut Saw 


5 to 9 cords daily is the usual average for one man. 
; RURS EASY SAWS 






Our 1899 Model Machine saws faster, runs easier & will 
lastlonger than ever. Adjusted in a minute to suit a 
12-year-old boy or the strongest man. Send for catalog 
showing latest improvements. First order gets agency. 
Folding Sawing Mach. Co. 64S. Clinton St. S 0 23, Chicago. 


MONUMENTS 


U buy marble or granite 
DON till you investiaate WHITE BRONZE. 
More artistic and enduring; less expensive. Prices to suit 
all. Work delivered everywhere. Color greatly improved. 
Write. for designs and information. Costs nothing to 
investigate. 

MOSS GROWING. N CRUMBLING. 
CLEANING. €RAC KING, 
THE MONU MENTAL BRONZE CoO., 

Yherry Street, Bridgeport, Conn 
















No Place Like Home 


for domestic animals. Horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, 
poultry—all love to roam. ‘‘Moral suasion’’ won't 
=op 3 —" penere’ .. ia a. like Page 


PAGE. Wov EN WIRE FEN E CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
















Farm Fruits 
Garden Flowers 





Cattle Swine 
Sheep Horses 











Pet-Stock 
Boating Fishing 











